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Eliminates the Necessity 
of Computing Days 


Sand simply turn up dates and read off answers. The 
operation is as simple as reaching for a pencil in 
your vest pocket. The time is given if you wish it, but 
is immaterial. 


The Meilicke. Computes in Actual Days 


A borrower who makes his loan for the three months, 
February, March and April—89 days—should not pay 
the same interest another borrower pays for the three 
months, November, December and January—92 days. 
That plainly would be unjust discrimination. 


One borrower should pay exactly the same amount of 
interest his neighbor pays for a like number of days. The 
old (30 days to the month) method, is unjust. Then 
why not, when old custom is wrong, discard the 


practice of timing notes for even months. 3 
The Meiliecke only will put you right. _ 
Unbiased Opinion 


Write for letters from users. —s 
Know the Meilicke from the Ly fons 

users’ viewpoint. Or better still, 
let us have our representative call. Wa | 
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MGilicke Calculator G@mpany 


Makers of Time and Money-Saving Efficiency Devices 
G352 North Clark Street Chicago Ilinois The Meilicke Way Saves Work and Delay 
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Did Adams Pay Twice? 


What would you have done if you 
had been in his place? 


HARLEY ADAMS entered his 


office whistling. “Just had a 

piece of luck,” he said. “I 
came in for when my cousin 
died — just enough to take up 
Payson’s note.” 


His bookkeeper looked up. “The 
note is not due yet,” he replied. 
Better keep your money as long as 


“Not me,” laughed Charley. “I 
want to get this off my mind.” 


He called up Henry Payson on 
the telephone. “Say, Payson, I am 
mailing you a check for $400 in pay- 
ment of your note. It won’t be due 
for two months, but I guess my 
money is good any old time. Send 
the note over to me when you get 
around to it.” 


But coee never “got around to 
it.” Within 10 days of the note’s 
maturity he found himself in finan- 
cial difficulties. He sold the Adams 
note to one Collins for $350 and 
then disappeared with the total 
proceeds. 


Important Questions 


In due time Collins approached 
Adams for payment of the note. 
Could Adams be made to pay the 
note again? What would you have 


done in this case? The rest of this 
story and the solution is told in our 
descriptive booklet of legal pointers. 
You may have a complimentary copy 
of the booklet upon request. 


Tips for Business Men 


The point of law involved is very 
simple. If Adams had only under- 
stood it, he would never have put 
himself in such a difficult position. 
But even the shrewdest business 
man may very easily be caught this 
way, unless he understands funda- 
mental legal principles. There are, 
literally, hundreds of such pitfalls 
in business. 


As a means of helping business 
men eliminate costly mistakes, the 
experts of Blackstone Institute have 
tabulated more than 300 business 
transactions in which legal errors 
frequently occur. 

This information is put into a special 
series of 48 “Four Minute” Training Bulle- 
tins, each one of which contains 8 practical 
illustrations of common business errors. 
These Bulletins are replete with important 
tips for business men, legal pointers that 
may save you money, and business facts 
that every man should know. 


Vital Information—Free 


These bulletins are offered as an integral 
part of our Legal Training Course and 
Service to which former President William 


SECTION 


Howard Taft and 80 other eminent legal 
and business authorities have contributed. 


Let the coupon in this advertisement 
bring you the facts about this Course in 
which 45,000 business men have already 
enrolled. Let the coupon bring you our 
FREE booklet of everyday legal pointers 
which also contains one specimen “Four 
Minute” Bulletin described above. 


Read the solution of the Adams story 
and the other legal illustrations which this 
book contains. The points involved will 

erhaps surprise and startle you, and may 
be the means of saving you thousands of 
dollars this year. 


Send Coupon for Book 


If you would multiply your chances for 
teal success write for your copy of this book 
at once. It is for men of serious purpose 
who want to know what a knowledge of 
law will help them do in their businesses. 


Your request will not obligate you in 
any way. Return the coupon 

ay with your name plainly 
written or typed. Your copy 
of the book will be sent to 
you at once—FREE, 


Blackstone Institute 


Dept. 60B 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, 
Send your booklet of everyday legal pointers con- 
taining one specimen “Four-Minute”’ Bulletin and 
details of your Course and Service—without obli- 
gation to me. 4 
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A Campaign in Five Cycles by 
Nationally Known Painters. 


Four holiday full color oil paintings, by 
N. C. Wyeth, one of America’s foremost 
illustrators and mural painters. 

Twelve full color oil paintings. Power- 
ful human interest subjects, bysuchnation- 
ally known artists as Herbert Morton 
Stoops, Philip Lyford, Donald Gardner, 
Clarence Cole, Clement Donshea. 
Twelve Creeds illustrated by full color 
oil paintings. Short paragraphs of copy 
emphasized by the paintings by Harold 
Wettersten, Clarence Cole, Paul Proehl, 
Earl Freeman and Clement Donshea. 


Twelve flat color paintings. Human, 
dramatic story-telling subjects with short 
editorials of unusual force. Paintings by 
Frank Godwin, Herbert Morton Stoops. 
Twelve powerful flat color portraits 
of famous Americanswith their quotations 
on Thrift; brief biographies — educational 
—patriotic. Portraits by Earl Horter, one 
of America’s best known painters. 
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THRIFT POSTERS 


by America’s Foremost Artists 


Many prominent banks are utilizing this series of strong paintings ‘to 
build good will and draw in new customers. They are dignified, con- 
servative, but compelling. Each carries a strong human-interest appeal 
strengthened by brief, thoughtful text. The campaign was created by 
an organization of men of proven ability in business-building after a 
careful study and analysis of the banking field. It is a proven success. 


The fifty-two attractive paintings pro- 
vide a change of theme and text every 
week of the year, assuring constant 
variety and attention value. The heavy 
gold Whistler frame is placed in the 
bank show windows, interiors, in offices 
and factories of the bank’s clients. 
There are other ways in whichthevalue 
of these paintings may be utilized, and 
which we shall be glad to explain in de- 


tail. Persistent appeal through picture 
and argument, makes the idea of saving 
attractive and will create new business 
for your bank. The Canterbury 
Campaign not only opens savings ac- 
counts, but builds them and keeps 
them active. Let us tell you how 
other banks are profiting from this 
service and how it may be adapted to 
your conditions. 


The Canterbury Campaign was prepared by 
CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 


who have supplied ideas and illustra- 
tions for millions of dollars worth of 
advertising space, and for the past 
eleven years have served such national 
advertisers as Willys-Knight, Jordan, 
Apperson, Marmon, Haynes, Overland, 
Autolite, General Tire, Federal Rub- 
ber, Blue Bird Washing Machines, 
Goodrich, Sunkist Marmalade, Kahn 
Tailoring and hundreds of others. The 
magazines are filled with advertise- 
ments executed by this group of 
nationally known advertising men. 


The Canterbury complete campaign 
includes window, counter, office and 
factory displays, newspaper campaigns, 
pay envelopes, direct-by-mail matter, 
envelope stuffers, car cards and 
calendars, covering every department 
and phase of banking. Each unit is 
priced fairly and can be purchased with- 
out obligating the bank to take the en- 
tire service. We have no high powered 
salesmen or unfair contracts. We will 
gladlyexplainourentireservice upon re- 
quest without obligation on your part. 


Write today for full details 


THE CANTERBURY COMPANY 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 
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**Talk all you want to about these big corporations—the Merchants National still knows how to be friendly.’’ 


Remembrance 


TRADE MARK 


How a little touch of appreciation does 
warm a man’s heart! How friendly he really 
is when you give him half a chance! And how 
much easier it is to hold him through friendli- 
ness than through argument! 


Business is far more enjoyable, and more 
profitable, when warmed with Remembrance 
Advertising. Friendly customers make fewer 
complaints. They ignore competitors’ claims. 
‘They come back time after time. And they 
bring others with them. 


You cannot purchase this friendliness. But 
you can cultivate it. All it requires is a little 
more thoughtfulness in your relations with 
customers. Anda little more tangible expres- 
sion of gratitude toward them. The response 
is immediate—and hearty. 


Brown & Bigelow have devoted twenty-five 
successful years to this service of increasing 
business friendliness. We have developed a 
great many effective methods of acknowledg- 
ing appreciation. And have gained a rich 
experience in this matter of good will. 


Our Remembrance Advertising specialties, 
of which the Redipoint Pencil here shown is 
an example, are widely varied in style and 
purpose. Allare of high quality, careful work- 
manship, and tested appeal. 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘Remembrance 
Advertising.” It is filled with helpful sug- 
gestions, gathered during a long life spent in 

romoting business friendliness. It is sent 
ree, without obligation, to any interested 
business executive. 


Calendars— Engraved Holiday Greetings — Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties — Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Canadian Plant~Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


© 1921 B&B 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park Saint Paul Minnesota. 
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The Bank in the World’s Trade Today 


What the International Aspects of Unsettled Business 
Have Taught the Big Financial Institutions of the City 


E unsettled conditions that have 

characterized business all over 
the world during the past year and a 
half have created a multitude of 
problems for the banks of the United 
States, particularly the big institutions 
in the principal cities through which 
most of America’s financial transac- 
tions with foreign countries are carried 
on. This situation is particularly 
acute in New York, where about three- 
quarters of such business is transacted 
and where in the natural course of 
things most of the disputes and mis- 
understandings are centered. Every 
big New York bank has had its share 
of such problems to solve during the 
period named, which comprises the 
months during which commodity prices 
have been so radically slashed the 
world over and during which there 
appears to have been a widespread 
weakening of moral fabric as applied 
to the carrying on of business. 

The problems which come under 
this general heading can be studied 
probably to better advantage in the 
organization of the National City 
Bank of New York, because, outside 
of the fact that it is the country’s 
largest banking institution, it is the 
only one which was operating foreign 
branches during the early part of the 
war period. Its South American bran- 
ches have played so large a part in the 
extension of American foreign trade 
that even if the inquiry were to be 
restricted to that phase of the country’s 
banking expansion, a very interesting 
series of results would be disclosed. 

If it were necessary to pin down this 
entire subject to one concrete state- 
ment, as typifying the results of the 
chaotic conditions of the last eighteen 
months, it would unquestionably be 
this: Banking today is being done on 
character; documents, guarantees, con- 
trol over merchandise, etc., all are 
very well in their way, but New York 
bankers have learned — expensively but 
thoroughly — that the personal equa- 
tion is what counts. Many weaklings, 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR 
National City Bank, 
New York 


misfits and business organizations hav- 
ing no genuine economic right to 
exist have been annihilated when con- 
fronted with this test, but the survivors 
have proved their right and their 
capacity to exist, with the result that 
great strength has been given to the 
sound commercial organizations on 
which the trade expansion of the 
United States during the coming period 
of world development must depend. 

Many bankers in the interior of the 
country, and their clients as well, have 
found it difficult to understand why 
there should be so much trouble and 
delay in the collection of foreign drafts 
of late. The correspondence between 
the New York banks and their friends 
in the smaller cities has been multiplied 
by four or five as a result of conditions 
over which the New York banks had 
no control and were in no way respon- 
sible, but which the interior bankers, 
for a variety of reasons, failed to 
comprehend completely. 


N former times, it was felt by the 

New York banks in handling foreign 
shipments or credits that so long as 
control was exercised over the actual 
goods covered by the transaction, the 
requisite degree of safety had been 
attained. This has been completely 
changed. In buying foreign drafts 
offered to it by exporters, the National 
City Bank no longer attaches any im- 
portance to the goods covered by the 
draft. Character, moral standing and 
credit rating of the drawer of the draft 
are almost the sole considerations at 
this time. Formerly as much or more 
attention was paid to the credit stand- 
ing of the drawee, and large expense 
was incurred in keeping credit files 
accurate on this subject, but the un- 
precedented conditions now obtaining 
in world trade, particularly the South 
American exchange situation, have 


made it necessary to devote the major 
share of the bank’s attention to the 
drawer rather than the drawee. In 
other words, the bank insists on being 
protected otherwise and above the fact 
that it has control over and may if 
necessary seize the goods. 

As matters stand today in export 
trade, exporters must either have 
resources great enough to carry their 
foreign customers over periods when 
the transfer of funds is impossible or 
foreign buyers must deposit cash to 
protect their orders. Either alterna- 
tive is unfortunate and results in 
greatly restricting the amount of busi- 
ness done, but the first duty of a bank 
is to afford absolute protection and 
safety to the funds of its depositors 
and in the present state of world trade 
this protection cannot be given without 
the stringent safeguards discussed here. 

Another phase of the buying of 
drafts that no longer exists is directly 
related to the price situation. During 
the war, and for a time after its close, 
the steadily rising scale of prices kept 
the banks constantly protected in buy- 
ing drafts covering export or import 
transactions. Drafts were purchased 
almost as freely from firms that were 
not customers of the banks as from 
those that were. This has been almost 
entirely eliminated. For the last year 
and a half the National City Bank has 
discounted bills only for its own de- 
positors and this has probably been 
true of almost all the other big banks. 
As a result the hawking of bills through 
the street, to use the common expres- 
sion, has ceased. This has been an 
excellent thing because it has brought 
about closer relations and a greater 
degree of co-operation between the 
banks and their own clients. In the 
National. City Bank, for instance, 
many millions have been borrowed at 
7 per cent from the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank to be loaned to deposi- 
tors at a lower rate. Large profits 
that were possible have been foregone 
in this way because the bank con- 
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sidered itself under a social and moral 
obligation to carry its own customers 
along at a minimum of expense to 
them and to the foreign buyers whom 
they were trying to serve. 

In every direction, the recent months 
have brought the banks and their 


clients closer together. Many clients 
who formerly were always prompt in 
taking up their obligations have found 
it necessary to ask repeated renewals, 
and the banks have adopted an ex- 
tremely liberal and generous policy in 
this respect. Persistent efforts have 
been made, however, to secure con- 
tinning reductions of indebtedness; 
that is, where exporters have asked 
that bills be extended, it has in nearly 
all cases been found possible to obtain 
payments of 25 to 35 per cent of the 
original amount. In this way obliga- 
tions are being wiped out gradually 
which could not be taken up at once, 
and the banks are clearing their port- 
folios at a rate that promises the 
complete extinction within six or nine 
months of the large mass of bills 
remaining in suspense since the time 
of the quick price drop. 

Moral pressure on exporters has been 
found far more effective than any other 
method in assuring these gradual 
payments. Every firm in the export 
business understands the plight in 
which foreign customers find them- 
selves, and they and the banks alike 
realize how quickly the export situa- 
tion may improve if certain factors 
result favorably. For instance, all 
through South America the branches of 
the National City Bank are filled with 
large amounts of South American 
currency deposited by South American 
importers to pay for shipments from 
the United States. Under the prevail- 
ing rates of exchange, payment of 
bills through the purchase of dollars 
drafts on New York would result in 
ruinous losses. Merchants are loath 
to take such losses and they cannot be 
blamed for this feeling. They have 
plenty of funds, in most cases, calcu- 
lated in their own currency, but the 


difficulty is to translate these funds 
into a New York remittance. 

The ease with which the exchange 
situation would respond to favorable 
action, however, has just been shown. 
Exchange on New York at Buenos 
Aires was, on a recent day, 1.464%. A 
rumor was widely circulated through 
the business district of the city that 
the Argentina government had decided 
to “allow the exportation of gold, of 
which Argentina has a large supply. 
Immediately the exchange rate dropped 
to 1.261%, showing that when normal 
causes are again allowed to operate 
it will be possible to make quick 
and satisfactory payments in the 
United States for the amounts now 
owed American exporters by the im- 
porters of that country. Thus it is 
clear that when exchange improves, a 
great amount of outstanding obliga- 
tions will be quickly taken up and the 
export business of this country will be 
in a position to get its second wind. 
The banks up to this time have been 
carrying so large a volume of export 
credits that they have felt themselves 
unable to expand these lines any 
further, but if exporters liquidate their 
indebtedness with reasonable prompt- 
ness there will be plenty of credit with 
which to make possible renewed ship- 
ments. As matters stand now, every- 
body will get paid if they wait long 
enough; the period of waiting cannot 
be foretold, but it is likely to be shorter 
rather than longer than is now expected. 

An interesting point illustrative of 
the complexity of American branch 
banking abroad, especially in South 
America, comes up in connection with 
the large deposits which such branches 
are now holding pending remittance 
to the United States when exchange 
becomes sufficiently normal. There is 
an urgent demand for loans in South 
America and it would be possible for 
the American branch banks greatly to 
expand their present loans. This they 
do not dare to do, because if exchange 
should again become normal there 
would be an immediate and insistent 
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demand that all such funds now held 
be transferred to this country. Ip 
this way a great deal of South Ameri- 
can credit is tied up and of no value 
to the various countries. The situa- 
tion is an unfortunate one, but one that 
seems very difficult to remedy until 
natural causes have brought about 
improvement. 

Another curious point of recent 
creation in our dealings with South 
America, is due to the embargoes 
against the shipment of gold now in 
effect in most of the South American 
countries. A considerable amount of 
American gold seems to trickle into 
South America, largely from Panama, 
where Canal employees and the sailors 
on ships passing through the Canal 
spend it. This gold is scattered all 
over the continent, but strangely 
enough it is of no more use to the holder 
than the same amount of paper money 
would be. It must be remembered 
that when American gold is received in 
South America is must be exchanged at 
its grain parity with local currency, 
because the daily exchange quotation 
for American drafts is in the native 
currency. Therefore, the holder of 
American gold, say in Argentina, where 
the parity is 1.0365, would have to pay 
the prevailing rate for a New York 
draft in exchange for his gold, and at 
the present time this rate would be 
somewhere between 1.40 and 1.45. 

Constant efforts are being made to 
smuggle gold out of South America 
into the United States, but strict watch 
is kept for violations of the embargoes 
by the authorities of the various 
republics. The banks are often ap- 
proached by persons wishing to trans- 
fer gold surreptitiously for the payment 
of bills in the United States without 
incurring the heavy exchange loss, but 
the banks are of course compelled to 
refuse such requests and to co-operate 
with the various governments in en- 
forcing the embargoes, regardless of 
what may be their judgment as to the 
wisdom of the ban on shipping gold. 

There has been an accumulation in 
all foreign banks of deposits belonging 
to American firms. These deposits 
largely represent partial payments of 
amounts due or payments effected at 
exchange rates agreed upon between 
the parties but below the market rate. 
Such deposits are being held in foreign 
currency awaiting an improvement in 
exchange before making transfer of the 
funds to New York. 

There has also been a heavy demand 
from foreign firms for advances in 
dollars in New York with collateral to 
cover the advance deposited in some 
foreign country. This collateral usu- 
ally consists of foreign currency calcu- 
lated at the rate prevailing the day the 
advance is made, with the condition 
that reimbursement shall be effected 
within six or nine months, it being 
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generally expected that the exchanges 
will show a marked improvement in 
that period. The Federal Reserve 
Board has heretofore viewed such 
advances with disfavor, because it has 
been felt that they tend to increase 
interest rates in the United States with 
no corresponding benefit in the way of 
increasing business. It is furthermore 
felt by the board that such advances 
partake too much of speculation be- 
cause in most cases reimbursement is 
predicated upon a hoped for improve- 
ment in the exchange rate. If such an 
improvement fails to appear, it is 
almost inevitable that the banks will 
be asked to renew the advance, thus 
tying up funds far beyond the period 
for which commercial banks like to 
see themselves committed. 

The moratoriums declared by various 
countries during the past year have 
caused great trouble for the big New 
York banks. Such conditions as now 
exist in Cuba and in Paraguay materi- 
ally increase the burden on the banks. 
In the case of the National City Bank, 
with twenty-six branches in Cuba, the 
increase in the amount of bookkeeping 
and correspondence almost passes be- 
lief. In Cuba the moratorium regula- 
tions allow the payment of drafts in 
five installments, thus making neces- 
sary five times the usual amount of 
bookkeeping and correspondence be- 
tween the branch and the customer and 
the branch and the home office as 
would ordinarily be necessary. 

Because of the peculiar conditions 
obtaining during the past twelve 
months the managers of American 
branch banks have been instructed to 
exercise extreme care in every trans- 
action in order that the interests of the 
American exporter may be fully pro- 
tected. This has involved careful study 
of the complicated commercial statutes 
of every Latin- 
American country 
during a period 
when rapid and 
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revolutionary changes were being put 
into effect and when a code alien to 
American ideas and principles was 
being used wherever possible to the 
detriment of American interests. 

The credit reports built up by 
several years of hard work had to be 
subjected to constant revision and 
watchfulness, both as to domestic and 
foreign firms, but particularly the 
latter, because the serious effect of the 
drop in foreign exchange on foreign 
importers was perhaps more disastrous 
than in the exporting countries. 

The practical result of the mora- 
torium situation in such countries as 
Cuba has been to make necessary the 
operation of two collection depart- 
ments, one for pre-moratorium drafts 
and the other for goods shipped after 
the moratorium had been declared. 
This has caused an excessive duplica- 
tion of work and has increased the cost 


' of draft collection to the banks far 


beyond the returns which can be 
expected from such services. Another 
complication just now of considerable 
importance has arisemin a few coun- 
tries which are unquestionably solvent 
but which cannot at this time remit in 
dollars. ‘ Australia is perhaps the best 
There is at this time 
a great amount of dollar bills outstand- 
ing in Australia, but no dollar credits 
are available there with which Austra- 
lian importers can remit to the United 
States. They have, however, con- 
siderable amounts of sterling exchange 
with which to pay. The result of this 
has been that after obtaining per- 
mission from their clients, many 
American banks have authorized their 
Australian correspondent banks to re- 
mit sterling exchange to this country. 
The sterling can be converted into 
dollars at New York, the New York 
rate being the one used in settling the 
entire transaction, and the American 
exporter thus gets his money without 
waiting for the -indeterminate time 
when dollar credits will again be availa- 
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ble in Australia. This is an operation 
in which all risk as to rate and bills of 
exchange must be borne by the Ameri- 
can exporter from whom the bank first 
received the dollar draft. 

Up to this point, the major share of 
attention in this article has been given 
to exports. The situation as to imports 
has been, if anything, more complicated 
than as to exports and more productive 
of litigation and disputes. The im- 
portation of goods into this country 
under confirmed letters of credit drawn 
in dollars was something almost en- 
tirely unknown in this country prior 
to 1914, nearly all such import credits 
having been drawn in sterling through 
London. Since 1914 however, dollar 
exchange has rapidly come to the front. 
But the same situation as to rising 
prices that prevented much disagree- 
ment as to exports for several years 
was in effect as to imports, and when 
a sudden price drop took place during 
1920, with large purchases of goods in 
course of transit to the United States, 
the efforts of many importers to avoid 
their .just. responsibilities quickly 
showed the need for sound basic de- 
cisions in the courts in disputes based 
on letter of credit instruments. 

The efforts made by some importers 
to stop payments already authorized 
by American banks under confirmed 
letters of credit was a dishonorable 
piece of business which the courts 
quickly stopped. Most of these efforts 
centered around attempts to make the 
bank issuing the confirmed credit a 
party to a suit in which the question 
at issue was one of contract between 
buyer and seller. It is apparent that 
a bank issuing a letter of credit cannot 
assume responsibility beyond the exér- 
cise of due care as to the correctness 
of the documents governing the trans- 


action and the courts have almost 
(Continued on page 33) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Of Such Is Bank Personality Made 


A Study of the Little Things Led to the Elimination of 
Depositors’ Petty Annoyances and Made the Institution 


OU have a beautiful building. The 

interior of your bank is imposing. 
No one questions the financial stabil, 
ity of your company. 
Your personnel is 
competent, but your 
whole institution is 
cold, it lacks cordial- 
ity, it hasn’t human 
qualities. In a word, 
it is without person- § 
ality.” 

A bank depositor 
was talking to one . 
of the vice-presi- 
dents of the bank. 

“IT am interested 
in your comments, 
Mr. So-and-So,” 
said the bank offi- 7 
cial, ‘‘and I would 
be grateful if you 
would tell mespecif- 
ically just what you 
don’t like about our bank.” 7 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly what it 
is,” was the reply: “But there’s 
something wrong.” 

That was the substance of the 
conversation repeated to the president 

‘of the bank and he told us of the 
incident. 

“Why don’t you allow us to find out 
just what is irritating that depositor?” 
we proposed. “It is ‘reasonable to 
assume there is some ground for his 
complaint and it is reasonable to 
assume also that if there is one dis- 
satisfied depositor there are others.” 

“Go ahead,” said the president, and 
go ahead we did. And that brief 
two-word order was the beginning of a 
very interesting experience in finding 
a bank’s personality. 

We began by making a study of the 
little things. We wanted to know 
exactly what experience a man had in 
going to the bank, writing out a check 
and in having it cashed. What did we 
find out? Naturally the experiences 
of all of the men we sent to the bank 
were not the same but some of the 
lessons learned were interesting. For 
example: When one of the men 
picked up a pen to write his check, 
he got his fingers covered with ink. 
Why? Because of the carelessness of 
the man who had just used the pen 
and because the bank had purchased 
inkwells of unusual depth with the 

result that the average man, in using a 
pen, dipped it too far and got ink on 
the holder. This little source of 
annoyance was overcome by the use 
of shallower wells. 


By CARL H. GETZ 


Without question that depositor left that bank 
resentful toward the institution when really but 
one employee was at fault 


Another man complained that it was 
most difficult for him to use the pen 
he found. He was accustomed to a 
stub pen and the bank offered him a 
sharp-pointed one. This was remedied 
by placing on the desks good, solid 
penholders with both stub and sharp- 
pointed pens. The pen points were 
changed daily. 

Up to the time of this little study, 
the purchase of blotters had been left 
to a purchasing agent whose idea of 
competence was to buy from the lowest 
bidder, with the result that he obtained 
pretty blotters with poor absorbing 
qualities. The blotters were literally 
blotters and the average man dislikes to 
present a smeary check. Here was a 
source of petty irritation that was 
overcome by the use of blotters of 
better quality. Floor attendants were 
instructed to see that plenty of clean 
blotters were supplied to replace those 
that had outlived their usefulness. 
New blotters were put in place at the 
beginning of each day. 

Finally we had our checks -written. 
Penholders and pen points were satis- 
factory. Inkwells and blotters were 
clean and serviceable. We were able 
to write a neat-looking check without 
any difficulty. We then got into line. 
What were our experiences? Well, here 
is one: 

A man had a check for $20 which he 
wished to cash. The paying teller, a 
young man, asked the depositor, a 


middle-aged man, whether he wanted 


the money in twenties. The 
older man’s face flushed. 
One man in the line 
smiled. The others 
frowned in disap- 
proval. Without 
question that depos- 
itor left that bank 
resentful towards 
the institution when 
really but one em- 
ployee was at fault. 
Possibly the bank was at 
fault in not instructing 
the young man better. 
The incident was called 
to the attention of the 
personnel department 
and of course the young 
man was reprimanded. 
Doubtless the incident 
will never occur again but 
it illustrates a point. So 
frequently the thought- 
lessness of an individual brings down 
ill will upon the whole institution. In 
studying the bank’s personality we 
learned over and over again that the 
so-called human qualities of a bank are 
frequently no better than those of the 
least courteous, the least thoughtful 
employee, who comes in contact with 
the public. 

The man in line had other experi- 
ences. As everyone knows, paying 
tellers are great students of signatures 
and faces, but rarely of names. 
Possibly it is asking too much. But 
the man in line learned that when the 
tellers were encouraged to speak to 
depositors by name, right there was 
introduced a desirable, human element 
that had been lacking. Of course the 
teller did not say, “Good morning, 
Mr. Jones,” unless he recognized Mr. 
Jones and recognized his signature, 
too. But nine times out of ten the 
teller knew the men who came to have 
checks cashed. The practice of calling 
depositors by name proved a good one. 

Until this study was made there 
used to be times just before the closing 
of the bank, on Saturdays and on days 
before holidays, when there was con- 
gestion at the various windows. The 
delay that resulted annoyed many 
depositors. The use of additional 


windows at hours and on days when 
unusually large numbers of depositors 
came to the bank, overcame this 
difficulty. 

One of the investigators told how he 
was obliged to wait an unusual length 
of time to get his check cashed becaus¢ 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


directly ahead of him was a man who 
was getting payroll cash for some 
department store. This situation was 
later met by directing to a special 
window the men who are sent for 
pay roll funds. Depositors with small 
checks were not delayed. 

One man had this experience in 
getting his check cashed. When he 
went to the bank he discovered he 
didn’t have a check with him. Counter 
checks had to be obtained from one of 
the tellers. To get a check he had to 
get in line, await his turn and finally 
obtain his check. In writing out his 
check he lost his place in line and 
again had to await his turn. All of 
which was irritating. This was over- 
come by making it possible for de- 
positors who needed counter checks to 
get them from one of the windows 
that was little used. Neatly printed 
cards giving this information were 
placed on the various desks for the 
guidance of patrons of the bank. 

Experiences in depositing money 
were similar to those in cashing 
checks. Asa result of this study, the 
bank reserved a special window for 
men from department stores and other 
business houses with large amounts to 
deposit, so that they would not delay 
the ordinary depositor. In a word, 
this bank began to obtain an apprecia- 
tion of the value of a man’s time. 
When a man came into the bank to get 
a check cashed or to deposit money, it 
was made possible for him to do either 
or both in the least possible time with 
the least possible difficulty. Every- 
thing possible was done to make his 
task as easy as possible. The patrons 
of the bank soon appreciated this. 
They said so in letters to the officials. 

In the same way we followed with 
a study of the various services that 
the ordinary bank gives. For example, 
patrons of the bank were kept informed 
about converting various issues of 
Liberty bonds. The bank arranged to 
do this work in as short time as 
possible and with the least possible 
routine. The cashing of coupons was 
simplified. The methods of the bank 


When one man 


for him to use the pen he found 


_ bonds. 


picked up a pen to write his check, he got his fingers 
covered with ink., Another man complained that it was most difficult 


insofar as they touched the public day 
by day were studied and wherever 
possible were simplified. 

A study of floor at- 
tendants resulted in a 
series of interesting ex- 
periences. Most floor 
attendants in banks 
greet you as if they just 
knew you were there to 
rob the bank. Why 
floor attendants in 
banks must be dressed 
like prison guards and 
why they must frown 
so much is beyond me. 
In this bank about 


which I am writing the floor attendants 


were encouraged to greet patrons with 
a cheery, “Good morning,” and with a. 
smile. 
todolikewise. And almost immediately | 
a change was noticed. A certain cold-., 
ness common to most banks dis- | 
appeared, 

Here’s another interesting experi- 
ence. The average man, who has had | 
little experience in handling bonds, | 
does not know how to get his Liberty 
and Victory bond coupons cashed. ' 
The bank’s first method was to have 
printed envelopes to be filled out ready 
for the use of patrons. Floor attend- 
ants were instructed to watch for 
patrons who wanted help in cashing 
coupons. What was the matter with 
this plan? Simply this: It meant 
that the patron had to turn over his 
coupons to the attendant, which meant 
also that the attendant and possibly 
those about him learned how many 
coupons and their amount the man 
had to cash. A little thing, I know, 
but an important one. Nine men out 
of ten would have preferred a system 
whereby they could keep to themselves 
thenumber and amount of coupons they 
hadtocash. It is human nature. The 
difficulty was overcome by printing a 
little model sheet which explained 
briefly and simply what must be done 
in cashing coupons. Attendants in 
explaining the sheet, if explanation 
were necessary, always proceeded 
something like: 

“Suppose you have five coupons 
from five $100, second issue, Liberty 
You then record them as 

follows,”’ —etc. 

In other words the attend- 
ant explained the 
method with a theo- 
retical case rather than 
with the coupons that 
the depositor actually 
had. Of course, if the 
depositor asked the 
attendant to record his 
coupons, the help was 
gladly given to him. 

Then there was the 
matter of giving de- 
positors information 


and requirements. 


The door men were encouraged ; — 


Attendants in the sheet. explanations were necessary, 
with a hypothetical case 


about state and federal income tax laws 
The old method 
used was to require the man wanting 
information to submit to questions that 


‘automatically revealed detailed infor- 


mation about the man’s income. The 
new method was to illustrate points 


d raised, by theoretical cases. Invariably 


the man wanting information would 
give as a theoretical case problems that 
he himself actually faced. The point is 
that the patron got the information he 
wanted without being obliged to dis- 
close to the attendant the amount of 
his bond holdings 

A study of the] little things about the 
bank led to a study of some of the other 
problems of the bank. I will take time 
here to mention but one. This par- 
ticular bank sensed that while its 
depositors felt absolute confidence in 
the financial stability of the bank, 
most of the patrons had the idea that 
a bank was simply a place in which to 
deposit and withdraw money and now 
and then a place from which to borrow 
money. The officials of the bank 
hoped that they might find a way in 
which to encourage depositors to come 
to them with their business problems. 
This very thing was gradually accom- 
plished. How? 

A study of the situation first 
revealed the not surprising fact that 
the average depositor felt that unless 
his business ran up to about the 
hundred thousand-dollar mark, the 
bank was not interested in his financial 
problems. The depositor was of course 
wrong and the bank, by the use of 
advertising, newspaper and direct-by- 
mail, gradually acquainted him with 
the fact that the man whose monthly 
business turnover was but a few 


‘ thousand dollars, was just as welcome 


as the man whose business turnover 
was in the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. One by one these depositors 
came to officials of the bank for advice. 
And right here is an interesting detail. 
In so many banks, desks of officials are 
so arranged that conversations can be 
heard easily by others than the person 
to whom the patron is talking directly. 
This is not desirable. If private offices 
cannot be furnished, officials’ desks . 

(Continued on page 39) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Art in Investment Advertisements 


invest- 
ment circu- 
lars shown here 
have been sent 
during the past year to a list of secur- 
ities buyers and prospects who in times 
past have received the more stereo- 
typed “We Own and Offer” style of 
circular. The circulars shown differ 
from this type by reason of the fact 
that they are illustrated and in some 
cases printed in more than one color. 
Very few changes have taken place in 
the style of investment advertising in 
the past twenty-five years. The young 
and ambitious advertising man who 
has set forth to reform the dull and 
uninteresting advertisements of the 
bond house has found many difficulties 
in his way. More than once he has 
returned from his excursion sadder and 
wiser, to find relief in the old and ac- 
cepted forms of investment advertising. 
In recent years, however, there are 
some signs indicating that: the old and 
established form of advertising begin- 
ning with “We Own and Offer” and 
ending “All Statements Herein,” may 
some day lose its place. Here and 
there in the advertising of the most 
conservative houses is seen a touch of 
the pen of the artist and the mark of 
the work of the engraver. A picture 
of an agricultural implement appears at 
the top of the advertisement in which a 
bond house seeks funds for the financ- 
ing of its manufacturer client. A 
' photograph of a tank car draws atten- 
tion to a new issue of equipment notes, 
and an attractive border design sur- 
rounds the monthly offerings of the 

prominent investment houses. 


November ™ 
Investments 


Why Shouldn’t the Investment Circular be as Appropriately 
Dressed as the Salesman When It Goes to the Business Man? 


By ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, Bankers Trust 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


On scientific grounds, serious objec- 
tions can be made to these touches of 
art. The picture of the binder appeals 
most to a farmer, the tank car interests 
the railroad man, and the decorative 
border appeals to an artist. But the 
purpose of a bond advertisement is to 
reach an investor. Presumably, he is 
interested first in bonds and notes, and 
only secondarily in harvesters, tank 
cars and art. This the advertising 
man admits and offers as an excuse the 
fact that a note or a bond has about as 
little artistic “‘atmosphere” as any 
object that can be imagined. The 
bond or note does not taste good, smell 
good, walk, jump or fly. Its natural 
habitat is not in beautiful forests, at 
attractive evening parties, in luxurious 
automobiles, or on the banks of wood- 
land streams. It usually occupies that 
dullest of places, a safe deposit box, 
and is seen but once or perhaps twice 
each year. The showing of a bond or 
note, therefore, in connection with an 
investment advertisement offers prac- 
tical difficulties which are almost 
beyond the power of the artist to over- 
come. 

Art has a place, however, and can at 
least go as far with the bond offering 
as can the bond salesman who makes a 
personal call. If the average bond 
salesman could leap through the 


F 


transom of his 
client’s door 
and land upon 
the customer’s 
check book, it might be advantageous. 
Practically, however, the salesman finds 
it more to his advantage to call at his 
client’s office in his best shave and shine, 
with a cheery good morning, and in as 
attractive clothes as he is able to afford. 
He passes the time of day with the 
prospect pleasantly and offers a bit of 
market gossip before plunging into the 
more serious business of selling a bond. 
Why then should the bond advertise- 
ment not proceed in similar manner 
and arrive on the business man’s desk 
in the morning in its best bib and 
tucker with its most attractive smile? 
It creates a favorable impression, a 
disinclination on the part of the pros- 
pect to throw the circular away, and at 
least does not repel his curiosity to 
open the attractive-looking circular 
just to see what isinside. At least, so 
reasons the advertising man who is 
eager to have his bond circulars well 
illustrated. 

If, then, this argument can be made 
effective, there are still several elements 
to be considered before it is possible 
to decide upon a scheme of illustrated 
bond advertisements or circulars. The 
first and most important consideration 
is time. Illustrations take time, time 
of the artist, the advertising man, of 
the engraver, and the printer. The 
list of bond offerings does not lend 
itself well to this burden of time- 
consumers. The offerings change from 
day to day and if they are to be sent 
to investors by mail, someone should 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


dig into them as quickly as possible and 
place the factsin the hands of the proper 
parties before they are out of date. 
Several ways may be used to save 
time in producing illustrated circulars. 
Ben Day screens may often lend 
character to a drawing and provide 
contrast with a single impression of 
the press. Good co-operation between 


printer and advertising department. 


will save time, and if a sufficient 
quantity of circulars is to be printed, 
electrotypes of both cover and type 
matter will enable the printer to run 
several presses on the same matter. 
Space must also be considered, for the 
page taken by the artist is stolen from 
the space usually used in enumerating 
the details of bond issues. Perhaps 


the circular must be made bigger and 
weight must be considered here if the 


two-cent limit is not to be exceeded. 


Last of all, there is cost. There is 
no doubt that art costs more than no 
art. The advertising man, however, 
argues that the cost is not properly 
judged by the cost of a circular, but is 
rather judged by the cost of a given 
impression upon the mind of the reader. 
If an agreeable, pleasant, lasting and 
significant impression may be left upon 
the mind of an investor for one and one- 
half cents it is no economy tosend hima 
circular costing one cent but creating no 
impression. It would be better to reduce 
the number of circulars and do a little 
more intensive work upon a smaller 
number. Given a certain advertising 
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_ budget, it is the part of wisdom to use 


it with the end in mind of reaching 
favorably and forcefully the largest 
number of people. It is better to have 
five thousand who are impressed by 
your literature than to have ten thou- 
sand who regard it as trifling or perhaps. 
even an annoyance. 


aN 


The commercial artist with his brush: 
and his pen has invaded practically 
every field of advertising. You see 
his work upon the church bulletin as 


_ well as in the work of the dealer in 


secondhand clothes. It appears upon 
the billboards and upon the walls of 
our most exclusive banking institu- 
tions. Who shall say that it shall 
not some day invade the field of 
investment advertising? 


Banking Convenience for Guests of the Hotel 


AT the Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank has done in making 

use of a large hotel’s offer of business 
space contains a suggestion that may 
prove valuable to other banks. 
Ambassador Hotel in which this branch 
is located is in the midst of a large, 
well-to-do residence district with no 
banking facilities within easy reach. 
This consideration alone, however, 
would not have been sufficient to 
warrant placing a branch in this 
neighborhood. Combined with the fact 
that there was a large “‘virgin” territory 


” pwas the fact that a branch in the hotel 


would reach large numbers of visitors, 
many of whom undoubtedly would re- 
main in Los Angeles permanently or 
establish business connections there. 
* In the six months that the branch 
has been open, valuable friends have 
been made for the parent institution. 
At the same time the neighborhood 
business has exceeded all 
expectations. The total 
deposits at the end of the 
first month and a half 
were in excess of $263,- 
000. The branch opened 
January 1 with a staff 
of four, including C. W. 
Young, the manager, and 
it has been found that 
a fifth person must be 
added at once to take care 
of the business promptly. 
It is not to be supposed 
that the bank officials 
expected business with- 
out effort on their part. 
This progressive institu- 
tion maintains what is 
called a Commercial 
Development Depart- 
ment, in other words a 
new-business organiza- 
tion. To it was assigned 
the task of assuring 
patronage for the new 


The’ 


By JOHN ANSON FORD 


hotel branch as soon as it opened its 
doors. Accordingly the namesand 
addresses of all persons living in the 
Wilshire district, as it is called, were 
obtained and letters and printed 
matter mailed to every individual who 
came within the category of a prospect. 

Efforts did not stop with use of the 
mails, however. 
canvass was made by representatives of 
the bank and each person visited was 
told about the new branch about. to 
be opened, and was invited to start 
an account there. In all 1,700 calls 
were made. Then, shortly after the 
branch opened, letters were sent to all 
of the persons who had been reached 
by the previous efforts, announcing 
that the new insitutition was prepared 
to do business. 

This systematic cultivation of neigh- 


A house-to-house 


borhood business resulted in business 
from the start for Mr. Young’s force. 
The branch has an entrance on a 
corridor running the full length of the 
first floor of the hotel. This door is, 
of course, the one used by hotel guests. 
An outside entrance is provided for the 
convenience of residentsin the neighbor- 
hood. In addition to the branch bank 
this new hotel boasts of several pleasing 
shops which are proving popular alike 
with the guests and the neighborhood. 
The presence of these places of business 
in no way suggests an ordinary business 
district or shopping center since the 
hotel stands in the midst of a tract of 
more than twenty acres surrounded on 
allsides by sloping lawns, formal gardens 
and waving palms. An artistic pergola 
extends across the front of the bank 
and shops, affording a shady promenade 
for visitors. 

While some new business has been 
obtained from the hotel 
shops, the amount has 
necessarily been limited 
by the fact that the shops 
are operated by concerns 
that already have their 
banking connections 
established. The chief 
benefit of the branch to 
the parent institution lies 
in the new connections 
made with strangers 
shortly after they arrive 
in the city and with 
families in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

This unusual branch 
bank has attracted not a 
little attention since it 
opened because it is one’ 
of a very few such in-’ 
stitutions in the country. 
The branch bank within 
a metropolitan hotel has 
been declared a decided 
success. 
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The Books That Bankers Should Have 


The library of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis 


“The true university 
of these days isa 
collection of books.” 


—Carlyle 


OOKS help us to shape our lives in 
accordance with the best teachings 
of experience and the wisest hopes for 
the future. They are the records of 
success, of failure and of expectation. 
Their messages embrace the practical. 


the theoretical and the speculative.’ 


Each of these phases has a value to 
which due weight should be given. 

Without the accumulated knowledge 
which books contain, life might be 
compared to a dark highway along 
which we are groping our way. Books 
show us which roads to take, and which 
toavoid. They warn us of pitfalls and 
quagmires and put us upon the clear, 
open road. If we fail to make use of 
their light, our journey is almost sure 
to be slow and painful, even if not 
disastrous. As a Chinese maxim puts 
it: ‘He who wishes to know the road 
through the mountains must ask those 
who have already trodden it.” 

With the aid of books we are enabled 
to go more quickly and directly to our 
goal, whatever it may be, and our 
journey is made more pleasant by 
the good company in which we are 
traveling. 

Is this praise of books extravagant? 
It will not seem so to anyone who has 
made of them a constant companion, 
friend and guide. Is it unnecessary? 
No; for, despite the great vogue of 
literature of one kind and another, we 
pay comparatively little attention to 
good books. The major part of our 
reading is of literature of an ephemeral 
character. We scan the newspapers, 
read the fiction in the magazines, and 


By ELMER H. YOUNGMAN 
Editor ‘‘Bankers’ Magazine’ 


devour the current novels; but how 
many are reading the solid literature 
either of the past or the present? 
Publishers are trying to overcome this 
indifference of the public by putting 
forth the slogan: ““Buy a book a week.” 
Considering the important part which 
books play, or might be made to play, 
in shaping the public and private life 
of our people, the request would seem 
modest enough. It is rather a striking 
commentary on our present mode of 
life, that the purveyors of amusement 
do not think it necessary to advise the 
public to “See one show a week.” 
Crowds eagerly flock to “‘the movies” 
to see their favorite ‘‘artist” stolidly 
receive the custard pie thrown at his 
head with unerring accuracy of aim. 
And they go without beingtold. Now, 
to say this is not in the least to decry 
amusements, even of the character 
indicated; there are few medicines 
superior to hearty laughter. But it is 
submitted that far too many people 
make amusement the chief occupation 
of their leisure hours rather than an 
incident of them, and that they fail to 
give due attention to reading and study. 
This disproportionate allotment of 
lime to something of minor importance 
to the neglect of something else of 
major concern fails to afford the 
highest enjoyment, dwarfs the mind 


and soul, and makes impossible the 


highest degree of efficiency in whatever 
calling one may be engaged. 


Selecting the Contents of a Good Library for the Bank 
With Regard to Its Cultural as Well as Practical Value 


THE BURROUGHS 


A careful survey 
of the use which 
the masses of our 
people are making 
of their leisure time would certainly 
reveal the fact that the majority are 
neither burning the midnight oil nor 
consuming the free hours which day- 
light saving affords in gaining useful 
knowledge. The really studious are few 
in number. But watch those studious 
few; they are sure to be the winners in 
the race. 

It might be supposed that in writing 
about a library for bankers the chief 
emphasis should be laid on books on 
banking, finance and economics — works 
of a practical character. But this 
view fails to take into proper consider- 
ation what is here regarded as the chief 
use of a good book —its cultural value. 

If study fails to elevate and ennoble 
the mind and character, it fails of its 
chief purpose. Bacon was right in 
saying that, “Reading maketh a full 
man;” but it ought also to make a 
better man. An encyclopedic mind 
may excite our astonishment only to 
recall Cowper’s comparison of knowl- 
edge and wisdom: 

“Knowledge is proud that he has learn- 

ed so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no 

more. 

Familiarity with the best that has 
been said and done enlarges and 
broadens the understanding, makes 
catholic one’s taste, and enriches the 
mind and heart. It affords that poise 


of intellect, that serenity of soul, that 
breadth of sympathy and soundness of 
judgment without which one could 
hardly be a good banker, much less a 
complete example of a man. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


If the purposes of reading and study 
as above expressed are the true ones, the 
question that next arises relates to 
what books should be read in order that 
these purposes may be achieved. It 
is outside the scope of this article to 
prepare a list of books of a general 
literary character. There are a num- 
ber of such lists in existence, a notably 
good one having been compiled by 
Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), a 
distinguished London banker and man 
of science. Ina general way it may be 
said that the quality of a book may be 
judged by its age; the books that have 
stood the test of time are, as a rule, 
good books. 

To tell a person of sound mind and 
tastes what he or she should read is 
about like telling a healthy man what 
to eat. But the choicest of the classi- 
cal literature ought not be to neglected, 
for it affords a solid foundation for the 
pleasure and instruction to be gained 
Personally, 
I should feel sorry for anyone who has 
missed Plato, Cicero and Plutarch; or, 
coming down to more recent times, the 
works of William Hazlitt. The author- 
itative writings in all branches of liter- 
ature are well known, and they may be 
obtained of general booksellers and at 
public libraries. Time and space will 
not be taken to enumerate them; but 
[ should like to lay special stress on the 
value of an acquaintance with the 
standard writers of America, past and 
present, the writings of Hamilton, 
Madison, Jefferson, Gallatin and 
Franklin in particular. Through these 
authors we gain an invaluable knowl- 
edge of the spirit and purposes of 
American institutions. 

What has been said above relates 
chiefly to the cultural value of general 
reading as a basis for the study of any 
particular subject such as banking. 
Before proceeding to a consideration of 
this subject, it may be well to observe 
that either as a preliminary to the study 
of banking itself, or concurrently with 
such study, prop- — 
er regard should 
be paid to general 
economic reading. 
The principles and 
processes that re- 


tion and exchange 
of wealth are in- 
extricably bound 
up with banking, 
and some knowl- 
edge of economics 
is indispensable to 
the banker who 
would be well in- 
formed. Indeed, 
it may be said that 
except the prin- 
ciples and mecha- 
nism of banking 
there is no subject 


of more concern to the banker. Strange- 
ly enough, it is a study which bankers 
have greatly neglected. The works of 
such writers as Karl Marx, Ricardo, 
Jevons, Adam Smith, Mill, and others 
of the more profound school may repel 
by their abstruse character; but surely»: 
no banker could fail to read with interest 
some of the more elementary treatises, 
such as ““The Elements of Economics” 
by Ely and Wicker, or ““The Case for 
Capitalism” by Hartley Withers. 
Coming down to the study of bank- 
ing itself, the principles of banking 
may well first engage attention. The 
works of MacLeod, Gilbart, Bagehot, 
Conant and White are among those 
that are authoritative, though of course 
many others are of almost equal value. 
As illustrating principles, the history of 
banking constitutes..an important 
source of information, and the histories 
of Dewey, Hepburn and Noyes are to 
be commended. On the more practi- 
cal side, which includes books relating 
to the mechanical operations of bank- 
ing, there are volumes by Fiske, 
Kniffin and others. Savings banks 
and trust companies have also their 
special literature, leading contributors 
in this field being Kniffin, Herrick, 
Kirkbride and Sterrett. By no means 
of secondary importance to the sub- 
jects just mentioned is that of banking 
law, and among the standard works on 
this topic are those of Morse, Pratt and 
Brady, the “Digest of Decisions” by 
the latter being of exceptional value as 
showing the position taken by the lead- 
ing courts in interpreting knotty prob- 
lems of banking and commercial law. 
“Business Law” by Conyngton is also 
a valuable work on a collateral topic. 
The most recent development in 
banking literature is that which relates 
to increasing the business of a bank or 
trust company. It comprises not 


merely the latest and most successful 
methods of advertising and publicity, 
but other concrete plans for gaining 
new accounts, such as co-operative 
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efforts of officers, directors and: stock- 
holders, employees’ contests in gaining 
new accounts, and all the modern ideas 
in regard to popularizing the bank’s 
service to the community. Some of 
the helpful volumes are: “Bank Ad- 
vertising Experience,’ by MacGregor; 
“‘New Business Department,” by the 
same author; ““Bank Deposit Building”’ 
and “Bank Letters,” by Morehouse; 

“Effective House Organs,” by Ramsay, 


and “Advertising and Service” (Shaw: 


Banking Series). 

Outside the strict domain of com- 
mercial banking are many operations 
directly or indirectly related to bank- 
ing, such as corporate organization and 
management, the principles of invest- 
ing, thrift, etc. These and other rami- 
fications of business and finance have 
developed an important literature of 
their own, the titles of some of the 
leading works being included in the 
accompanying list. 

As to the constitution of a bank’s 
library, it is rather difficult to offer: 
suggestions that will be of general 
application, for the reason that the 
banks differ so much in their size and 
in the character of their service. A 
few banks would be justified in estab- 
lishing a fully-equipped banking, finan- 
cial and economic library; others could 
only afford a hundred, or at most a few 
hundred volumes; while still others 
might have to content themselves with 
ten or a dozen books. As to this, the 
bank itself must be the judge; but it is 
contended that hardly any bank is too 
small to have at least the nucleus of a 
working library, while banks of average 
size ought to pay very careful atten- 
tion to the possibilities of greater serv- 
ice whith the possession of an adequate 
library confers. 

Before passing to a more detailed 
consideration of! this phase of the sub- 
ject, brief suggestions may be offered 
as to some of the things a bank library 
should contain: 

1. The leading banking and financial 
publications, care- 
fully arranged and 
filed for conven- 
ient reference. 

2. One or more 
banking direc- 
tories. 

3. The United 
States Statistical 
Abstract. 

4. The Annual 
Reports of State 
Banking Depart- 
ment. 

5.-The Annual 
Reports of the 
Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

6. Careful se- 
lection from the 
accompanying list 
of the books best 
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The Books That Bankers Should Have 


The library of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis 


true university 
of these days isa 
collection of books.” 


—Carlyle 


OOKS help us to shape our lives in 
accordance with the best teachings 
of experience and the wisest hopes for 
the future. They are the records of 
success, of failure and of expectation. 
Their messages embrace the practical. 


the theoretical and the speculative.’ 


Each of these phases has a value to 
which due weight should be given. 

Without the accumulated knowledge 
which books contain, life might be 
compared to a dark highway along 
which we are groping our way. Books 
show us which roads to take, and which 
toavoid. They warn us of pitfalls and 
quagmires and put us upon the clear, 
open road. If we fail to make use of 
their light, our journey is almost sure 
to be slow and painful, even if not 
disastrous. As a Chinese maxim puts 
it: “He who wishes to know the road 
through the mountains must ask those 
who have already trodden it.” 

With the aid of books we are enabled 
to go more quickly and directly to our 
goal, whatever it may be, and our 
journey is made more pleasant by 

‘ the good company in which we are 
traveling. 

Is this praise of books extravagant? 
It will not seem so to anyone who has 
made of them a constant companion, 
friend and guide. Is it unnecessary? 
No; for, despite the great vogue of 
literature of one kind and another, we 
pay comparatively little attention to 
good books. The major part of our 
reading is of literature of an ephemeral 
character. We scan the newspapers, 
read the fiction in the magazines, and 
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With Regard to Its Cultural as Well as Practical Value 


By ELMER H. YOUNGMAN 
Editor ‘‘Bankers’ Magazine’ 


devour the current novels; but how 
many are reading the solid literature 
either of the past or the present? 
Publishers are trying to overcome this 
indifference of the public by putting 
forth the slogan: “Buy a book a week.” 
Considering the important part which 
books play, or might be made to play, 
in shaping the public and private life 
of our people, the request would seem 
modest enough. It is rather a striking 
commentary on our present mode of 
life, that the purveyors of amusement 
do not think it necessary to advise the 
public to “See one show a week.” 
Crowds eagerly flock to “the movies” 
to see their favorite ‘“‘artist’”’ stolidly 
receive the custard pie thrown at his 
head with unerring accuracy of aim. 
And they go without beingtold. Now, 
to say this is not in the least to decry 
amusements, even of the character 
indicated; there are few medicines 
superior to hearty laughter. But it is 
submitted that far too many people 
make amusement the chief occupation 
of their leisure hours rather than an 
incident of them, and that they fail to 
give due attention to reading and study. 
This disproportionate allotment of 
lime to something of minor importance 
to the neglect of something else of 
major concern fails to afford the 
highest enjoyment, dwarfs the mind 


and soul, and makes impossible the 


highest degree of efficiency in whatever 
calling one may be engaged. 


THE BURROUGHS 


A careful survey 
of the use which 
the masses of our 
people are making 
of their leisure time would certainly 
reveal the fact that the majority are 
neither burning the midnight oil nor 
consuming the free hours which day- 
light saving affords in gaining useful 
knowledge. The really studious are few 
in number. But watch those studious 
few; they are sure to be the winners in 
the race. 

It might be supposed that in writing 
about a library for bankers the chief 
emphasis should be laid on books on 
banking, finance and economics — works 
of a practical character. But this 
view fails to take into proper consider- 
ation what is here regarded as the chief 
use of a good book —its cultural value. 

If study fails to elevate and ennoble 
the mind and character, it fails of its 
chief purpose. Bacon was right in 
saying that, “Reading maketh a full 
man;” but it ought also to make a 
better man. An encyclopedic mind 
may excite our astonishment only to 
recall Cowper’s comparison of knowl- 
edge and wisdom: 

“Knowledge is proud that he has learn- 

ed so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no 

more. 

Familiarity with the best that has 
been said and done enlarges and 
broadens the understanding, makes 
catholic one’s taste, and enriches the 
mind and heart. It affords that poise 


of intellect, that serenity of soul, that 
breadth of sympathy and soundness of 
judgment without which one could 
hardly be a good banker, much less a 
complete example of a man. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


If the purposes of reading and study 
as above expressed are the true ones, the 
question that next arises relates to 
what books should be read in order that 
these purposes may be achieved. It 
is outside the scope of this article to 
prepare a list of books of a general 
literary character. There are a num- 
ber of such lists in existence, a notably 
good one having been compiled by 
Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), a 
distinguished London banker and man 
ofscience. Ina general way it may be 
said that the quality of a book may be 
judged by its age; the books that have 
stood the test of time are, as a rule, 
good books. 

To tell a person of sound mind and 
tastes what he or she should read is 
about like telling a healthy man what 
to eat. But the choicest of the classi- 
cal literature ought not be to neglected, 
for it affords a solid foundation for the 
pleasure and instruction to be gained 
Personally, 
I should feel sorry for anyone who has 
missed Plato, Cicero and Plutarch; or, 
coming down to more recent times, the 
works of William Hazlitt. The author- 
itative writings in all branches of liter- 
ature are well known, and they may be 
obtained of general booksellers and at 
public libraries. Time and space will 
not be taken to enumerate them; but 
I should like to lay special stress on the 
value of an acquaintance with the 
standard writers of America, past and 
present, the writings of Hamilton, 
Madison, Jefferson, Gallatin and 
Franklin in particular. ‘Through these 
authors we gain an invaluable knowl- 
edge of the spirit and purposes of 
American institutions. 

What has been said above relates 
chiefly to the cultural value of general 
reading as a basis for the study of any 
particular subject such as banking. 
Before proceeding to a consideration of 
this subject, it may be well to observe 
that either as a preliminary to the study 
of banking itself, or concurrently with 
such study, prop- 
er regard should 
be paid to general 
economic reading. 
The principles and 
processes that re- 
late to the produc- 
tion and exchange 
of wealth are in- 
extricably bound 
up with banking, 
and some knowl- 
edge of economics 
is indispensable to 
the banker who 
would be well in- 
formed. Indeed, 
it may be said that 
except the prin- 
ciples and mecha- 
nism of banking 
there is no subject 


of more concern to the banker. Strange- 
ly enough, it is a study which bankers 
have greatly neglected. The works of 
such writers as Karl Marx, Ricardo, 
Jevons, Adam Smith, Mill, and others 
of the more profound school may repel 
by their abstruse character; but surely: 
no banker could fail to read withi interest 
some of the more elementary treatises, 
such as ““The Elements of Economics” 
by Ely and Wicker, or ““The Case for 
Capitalism” by Hartley Withers. 
Coming down to the study of bank- 
ing itself, the principles of banking 
may well first engage attention. The 
works of MacLeod, Gilbart, Bagehot, 
Conant and White are among those 
that are authoritative, though of course 
many others are of almost equal value. 
As illustrating principles, the history of 
banking constitutes..an important 
source of information, and the histories 
of Dewey, Hepburn and Noyes are to 
be commended. On the more practi- 
cal side, which includes books relating 
to the mechanical operations of bank- 
ing, there are volumes by Fiske, 
Kniffin and others. Savings banks 
and trust companies have also their 
special literature, leading contributors 
in this field being Kniffin, Herrick, 
Kirkbride and Sterrett. By no means 
of secondary importance to the sub- 
jects just mentioned is that of banking 
law, and among the standard works on 
this topic are those of Morse, Pratt and 
Brady, the “Digest of Decisions” by 
the latter being of exceptional value as 
showing the position taken by the lead- 
ing courts in interpreting knotty prob- 
lems of banking and commercial law. 
“Business Law” by Conyngton is also 
a valuable work on a collateral topic. 
The most recent development in 
banking literature is that which relates 
to increasing the business of a bank or 
trust company. It comprises not 


merely the latest and most successful 
methods of advertising and publicity, 
but other concrete plans for gaining 
new accounts, such as co-operative 
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efforts of officers, directors and-stock- 
holders, employees’ contests in gaining 
new accounts, and all the modern ideas 
in regard to popularizing the bank’s 
service to the community. Some of 
the helpful volumes are: “Bank Ad- 
vertising Experience,” by MacGregor; 
“New Business Department,” by the 
same author; ““Bank Deposit Building”’ 
and “Bank Letters,” by Morehouse; 

“Effective House Organs,”’ by Ramsay, 
and “Advertising and Service” (Shaw, 


Banking Series). 


Outside the strict domain of com- 
mercial banking are many operations 
directly or indirectly related to bank- 
ing, such as corporate organization and 
management, the principles of invest- 
ing, thrift, etc. These and other rami- 
fications of business and finance have 
developed an important literature of 
their own, the titles of some of the 
leading works being included in the 
accompanying list. 

As to the constitution of a bank’s 
library, it is rather difficult to offer 
suggestions that will be of general 
application, for the reason that the 
banks differ so much in their size and 
in the character of their service. A 
few banks would be justified in estab- 
lishing a fully-equipped banking, finan- 
cial and economic library; others could 
only afford a hundred, or at most a few 
hundred volumes; while still others 
might have to content themselves with 
ten or a dozen books. As to this, the 
bank itself must be the judge; but it is 
contended that hardly any bank is too 
small to have at least the nucleus of a 
working library, while banks of average 
size ought to pay very careful atten- 
tion to the possibilities of greater serv- 
ice whith the possession of an adequate 
library confers. 

Before passing to a more detailed 
consideration of! this phase of the sub- 


ject, brief suggestions may be offered 


as to some of the things a bank library 
should contain: 

1. The leading banking and financial 
publications, care- 
fully arranged and 
filed for conven- 
ient reference. 

2. One or more 
banking direc- 
tories. 

3. The United 
States Statistical 
Abstract. 

4. The Annual 
Reports of State 
Banking Depart- 
ment. 

5. The Annual 
Reports of the 
Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

6. Careful se- 
lection from the 
accompanying /ist 
of the books best 
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suited tothe needs - 
of the bank’s offi- 
cers, clerks and 
customers. 

There are two 
aspects of the 
value of a bank 
library worthy of 
careful attention. 
In the first place, 
the possession of 
such a library, 
accessible to all 
those engaged in 
the bank’s ser- 
vice, will tend to 
encourage the 
spirit of investiga- 
tion and to pro- 
mote study. And it goes without 
saying that in nearly every in- 
stance the officer or clerk who 
devotes painstaking attention to 
the study of banking will do 
better work than those who are 

* neglectful in this respect. 

The banker who does not 
understand the principles of 
banking recalls the character in 
one of Moliere’s plays, who had 
been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it. 

As bearing on the practical 
value of this knowledge, I should 
like to relate a little story. Some time 
ago I was talking to a banker at Fort 
Worth, Texas, whotold me that for years 
he had been a reader of the magazine of 
which I am editor. I jokingly said to 
him, “It is no wonder you are an 
important officer in a big and successful 
bank.” He replied, ““You are right. 
The man who can by study add a 
know!edge of banking principles and 
history to the knowledge of actual 
transactions gained through experience, 
is the man who is getting to the front. 
There’s Percy Johnston, for instance, 
president of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. He has banking 
experience, and in addition he under- 
stands banking as a science.” 

I did not then know what I have 
since learned—that Mr. Johnston still 
spends an hour or so every evening in 
the study of books on banking and 
economics. 

There are men like the Forgan 
brothers and Reynolds brothers of 
Chicago, and Hepburn of New York, 
who know the practical side of banking 
from experience and its theoretical and 
historical side from continuous study. 
Men like these become leaders, because 
they are not automatic, rule-of-thumb 
bankers. They know what they are 
doing. 

There are far too many bankers who 
do not know. For example, not long 
ago I was talking on the subject of 
foreign trade with a banker in a city of 
over 200,000 population. “We are not 
interested in foreign trade,” he said. 
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And yet his bank was located in a great 
grain, lumber and cattle-producing 
section, and his city and bank were 
important centers for aiding in the 
production and marketing of. these 
products, a considerable percentage of 
which figured in our export trade. He 
was interested in foreign trade but did 
not know it. If he had possessed a 
modern banking and economic library, 
and had made proper use of it, he 
would have understood why his bank 


had a keen and practical interest in — 


foreign trade. 

The bank library should not only 
prove a source of great helpfulness to 
those within the bank, but to those who 
do business with the bank also. There 
are many business questions coming up 
every day that may be readily settled 
by appeal to a well-chosen library, 
practical in its character. The bank 
thus equipped renders a_ valuable 
service to its patrons, who soon learn 
that they need not go elsewhere than 
to their bank for information. 

There is one element appertaining to 
a bank library that, in my opinion, 
transcends all others in its importance, 
and that is the better understanding 
that could be brought about between 
the banker and the public if the banker 
himself had a surer knowledge of the 
indispensable functions the banks of 
the country are performing. 

The banker ought to know what a 
bank is and what it does, so that he 
may be able to pass this information 
along to the people. 


THE BURROUGHS 


We are confronted today by 
bitter hostility toward capital 
and toward banks. Much of this 
hostility arises through misunder- 
standing. An idea prevails quite 
generally that the banks are 
owned by a few great capitalists 
who use the funds of the banks 
for their own private ends and to 
the detriment of the masses, 
Only recently announcement was 
made of a proposed labor-union 
bank, organized to fight capi- 
talists and capitalism. It was 

announced that 
deposits would be 
received from la- 
boring men only 
—aproposal based 
upon an entire 
misconception of 
the constitution 
} - and functions of 
our banks. 

The great and 
beneficent ser- 
vices which banks 
are rendering to 
the community 
ought to be better 
understood gen- 
erally, and this 
cannot be brought 
about until the 
banker himself knows more about the 
broader aspects of his business, and 
the bank library affords the best means 
of obtaining such information. 

The compilation of a list of books of 
any sort must be more or less unsatis- 
factory. It is bound to be incomplete, 
and however carefully the selections 
may be made, many good books will be 
omitted and perhaps others of com- 
paratively slight value included. But 
while fully mindful that these imper- 
fections may characterize the accom- 
penying list of books for bankers, this 
much may be confidently claimed: it 
contains many good and helpful works, 
the study of which cannot fail to be 
instructive and practically useful. 
Should the banker read the best of 
these volumes, he can hardly fail to 
acquire that taste and judgment of 
literary values which will enable him 
to select in future those books which 
will best meet his own individual re-, 
quirements and those of his bank. 


ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising and Service. . . . (Shaw Banking Series) 
Bank Deposit Building................ Morehouse 
Bank Window Advertising............. Morehouse 
Effective House Organs.................. Ramsay 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising. .......++: 
New Business Department............ MacGregor 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES 


Contest for Sound Money............... Hepburn 
Elements of Banking..................- 
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History of Coinage and Currency in the U.S. inepbura 
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Safekeeping for the Small Investor 


A Chicago Bank’s Service that Cares for the “Little 
Fellow’s’’ Stock and Bonds and His Income Therefrom 


HE wide distribution of the billions 
of Liberty bonds put out during 
the war resulted in the acquisition of 
these securities by people unfamiliar 
with them and lacking proper means 
to safeguard them. The reports of 
lost and stolen bonds increased at such 
alarming rates that the United States 
Treasury Department officials called 
upon the banks to devise a method for 
their safekeeping. 
The banks met this request as a 
patriotic duty, with the result that the 
safekeeping of Liberty bonds without 


charge became a _ general practice. . 


While this was developed as a gratui- 
tous service during the war and is 
generally conducted as such, there are 
some bankers who believe it should be 
brought to a self-paying basis. 

These bankers overlook several facts, 
however, one of which is that as these 
bonds mature, they will automatically 
become deposits, thereby paying in a 
small measure the cost of their safe- 
keeping. Another point overlooked 
is that the United States is a spend- 
thrift nation. We should teach our 
people to save, and encourage them by 
as many services as the banks can 
safely render, remembering that this 
will redound to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

The popularity of our Liberty Loan 
safekeeping service was manifest from 
the start. We received numerous 
requests for the same service as applied 
to small holdings of other securities. 


Assistant 


By C. M. NELSON 
Treasurer, Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 


We decided in the summer of 1919 
that the idea of taking small holdings 
of other securities, subject to a small 
fee, and collecting the income, was 
worth a trial, provided that the system 
for handling was as simple as possible, 
consistent with safety. We had no 
desire to interfere with any standing 
arrangements with our commercial 
customers with respect to safekeeping 
in the Commercial Department or 
with the broader and more expensive 
custodian service rendered in the 
Trust Department. 

We did not feel at that time that it 
would interfere with our safe deposit 
vaults, nor have we since found that 
it does, because boxes have been 
unavailable and a person with one or 
two hundred dollars to invest is not 
likely to spend a portion of his annual 
income in box rent. 

This plan was built on simple 
operative lines, and primarily for our 
savings customers. Liberty bonds 
over $1000, bonds and stocks up to 
$10,000 in par value are taken, coupons 
cut and credited, dividends received 
and credited, subject to the terms 
quoted on the back of the customer’s 
copy of the safekeeping receipt. In 
this way we render a service to the 
small investor, ordinarily only avail- 
able to the man of large means. 


This plan, we feel, has a patriotic 
side, because it renders easy the safe- 
keeping of the fruits of savings, which 
are investments. The constant in- 
crease in the value of the securities 
held under this plan, and the interest 
displayed by bankers all over the 
country attest to its popularity. 

The forms used for deposits of 
Liberty Loan bonds are different from | 
these reproduced herewith, except 
Form $70, the divisional reconcilement 
sheet, on which are entered the details 
of all the safekeeping transactions, both 
Liberty Loan and “Small Investors.” 

Following are the working instruc-, 
tions: 

1. Bonds and stock up to $10,000 
par value may be accepted for safe- 
keeping from individuals having ac- 
counts in the Banking or Savings 
Department. An applicant having no 
account may deposit his securities 
provided he agrees to permit us to 
open an account for him with the first 
income collected. 

2. When receiving securities for 
safekeeping, we issue numbered re- 
ceipts in quadruplicate. The numbers 
of the receipts issued for bonds are 
prefixed ““BO;” those issued for stocks 
are prefixed “ST.” 

3. The four copies of the receipt 
are disposed of as follows: 

(a) The original is for the customer. 
It contains on the back a copy of the 
terms under which the deposit is re- 
ceived by the bank. 


About this time bank- (b) The duplicate is 
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ing the receipt, all blank spaces must 
be filled out and vertical lines drawn 
through unused spaces. When bonds 
are being deposited, past due coupons 
must be returned to the owner and if 
the next maturing coupon is not at- 
tached to the bond, notation is made 
on the receipt and records. 

6. When stocks are being deposited, 
the owner may choose to continue to 
receive the dividends personally, but 
should he desire to have us receive the 
dividends for credit to his account, a 
dividend order is signed and an instruc- 
tion card filled out for the particular 
department that carries his account. 
When stocks of foreign corporations 
are deposited, provision must be made 
for income tax and such information 
noted on the instruction card covering 
the. dividends. Receipts covering 
stocks must be written thus: 

“Five shares. Chicago and North- 
western Railway Preferred, No. 52965 
Par Value $500.” 

If a stock has no par value given, 
-$100 is to be used as a unit of par value. 

7. When a receipt has been pre- 
pared, copies two, three and four must 
be fastened to the securities to await 
the initialing by the officer responsible 
for checking up the work and filing the 
securities. The next step is the prepa- 
ration of the fee card on which fees paid - 
on receipt of deposit to February 1 next 
will be posted. On February 1, annual 
fees will be charged in advance on all 
open safekeeping accounts. One of the 
purposes of this card is to provide a 
record of deposits standing in the name 
of any one person. Therefore, no card 
should be prepared without first ascer- 
taining whether the depositor has not 
already a safekeeping deposit. The 
amount of fee collected must be noted 
on the lower left corner of the receipt. 

8. The deposit will 


The Joy of Working 
By Val Fisher 


What do you know of the joy of 
working, you happy a xa who stick 
regularly on the job? Once upon a 
time I used to think—‘“‘if only I could 
take a day off today!” Sometimes I 
yielded to the temptation and did 
take a day off to go into the woods. 
On one of these stolen days (August 4, 
1914) I returned home at night to find 
my country at war; then followed 
those days of drilling and march- 
ing—days packed so full as to leave 
no room for remembrances; nights 
of horror, and then those two blank 
years spent in “‘paying for the war” 
and yearning to work—think of it, 

ou — folks—yearning to work! 

erhaps I did think occasionally of 
the rest days, but O, how I longed 
for those evenings on which I ‘had 
arrived home hungry, heathily tired, 
eo with the knowledge of something 
one, 


Now_I am coming back. Some 
nights I realize with joy that I have 
worked all day. Some dark days, 
aye, oes of days, the time sheet is 
marked absent; but week by week 
the average is creeping up, and I find 
myself not by money - 
earned, but by hours worked. Soon 
I'll be a full timer just like you, but 
with possibly this difference—I shall 
have learned to value work aright. 


on the Reconcilement Sheet for the 
auditor. When the quadruplicate copy 
of the receipt, bearing the initials of the 
officer who checked the day’s work 
and the receipts of the officer and file 
custodian for the securities, is returned 
to the safekeeping clerk, it is filed in 
alphabetical order. 

9. When collecting maturing cou- 
pons, the safekeeping clerk prepares 
the coupon envelopes from the Matu- 
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rity Record at least five days before the 
maturity of the income. At the same 
time be prepares deposit tickets and 
requisitions on the vault in triplicate 
for the coupons. This requisition is 
presented to the vault custodian who 
detaches the coupons and obtains 
receipt of the safekeeping clerk on the 
original and duplicate copies of the 
requisition. The safekeeping clerk 
checks the coupons against the enve- 
lopes, seals envelopes, attaches income 
tax certificates, and preparesa list of the 
coupons on which to receive the receipt 
of the receiving teller receiving the 
deposit of the coupons for the credit 
of the savings account entitled “‘Small 
Safekeeping Interest Account No. 
171907.” Five days after the matu- 
rity of the income, the safekeeping 
clerk debits this savings account and 
credits the matured income to the 
respective accounts of the owners. 
The list of coupons prepared by the 
teller is then filed as a record of the 
disposal of the income, subject to 
check by the auditor against the 
requisitions on the vault for the 
matured coupons. 

10. When withdrawals of securities 
are made, the depositor must surrender 
his receipt which is taken up if the 
security withdrawn is the only item 
thereon. If there are several items, 
the one withdrawn must be dated, 
initialed, and ruled out. The safe- 
keeping clerk now removes the Record 
Card from his file and gets the custom- 
er’s receipt on the back thereof for the 
item withdrawn. The customer’s sig- 
nature is compared with that on the 
face of this card. A requisition on the 
vault for the security is prepared and 
security withdrawn from the vault in 
accordance with vault instructions. 

The withdrawal is posted in the 
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Out the 


By Fred Copeland 


IVE hundred years ago’ people in 

North ‘America believed hair- 
removers; today we place a blind trust 
in hair tonics. The spirit of research has 
changed in the course of time. Ten 
years ago I was sure a country banker 
could graduate to an official position in 
acity bank by never lifting his nose from 
the grindstone; now, I know that the 
high officials of city institutions obtained 
their jobs not because they warmed their 
bare feet on frosty mornings where the 
cows sat down, but in spite of it. 
Unless he is determined always to stay 
in the same rut, a country banker who 
visits his city correspondent today 
may do well to lower his hook a little 
deeper in the pool of banking. There 
is a personal equation here that may 
have a lot to do with his future satis- 
faction in life. It’s going to lean over 
the footlights in all its nakedness now 
and glare at you. 

By nature, country banking is so 
uneventful, a smooth rut is ever at 
hand to receive one and lead one away 
into unfeatured nothingness unless the 
bank worker fosters that “‘just beyond” 
sensation which is born in most of us, 
and, like the tips of the far, shining 
Rockies, is ever beckoning as though 
it had hands. It can’t be awakened in 
one at bankers’ conventions. Here 
one’s movements are without initia- 
tive; he follows the herd. But let him 
prowl alone, and, like those who sought 
the West where the feet of men were 
few, there will come the scent of the 
sage and the wide, swinging horizons, 
always on a level with the eye. 

Perhaps some will ask if the follow- 
ing lines are not more of the ideal and 
less of the practical, more of the 
romantic and less of the real. They 
are not. It is the stuff adventure is 
made of, and adventure is the mother 
of enthusiasm. It pulled the Genoese 
navigator from Spain to America; it 
lured the Forty-niners to California. 
It’s a strong bird, adventure. And 
its offspring, enthusiasm, is a good 
chicken to raise in your own bank, for 
it may snatch you up and take wing to 
the land of your dreams. 

How are we to get adventure in 
banking, you ask? Why, there’s a 
handsome way that’ll come out as fine 
as a frog’s hair in August. Just buy a 
railway ticket every month to the city 
wherein your reserve agent, your cor- 
respondent, has its office. 

Every large city bank has a host of 
country bank customers. And yet, on 
the few times you have visited at 
your reserve agent, how many country 


bank brothers did you see? 
Probably not one. They were 
home knitting rope ladders to 
climb out of the rut. 

Now that you believe just 
as I do, let’s pull'on a Sher- 
lock Holmes’ fore-and-aft, 
speckled Plymouth Rock Eng- 
lish hunting lid and sneak to 
the city with our private wad 
pinned ’neath our shirt, and 
with a telescope clutch- 
ed in the old front paws. 
And remember, we are 
to do it once a month. 
Shall we go to our 
reserve agent, pass a 
pleasant twenty min- 
utes and then leg it at 
once to the line in front of the 
box office of the Pink Revue? 
Nay, Conrad, we may seek 
the underworld at sundown, 
but right now we're going to 
every bank big enough to 
sport eleven assistant cashiers and a 
worthy crew of vice-presidénts. Those 
we like we'll stay a spell with; we can 
always go away from any that give us 
the dog eye. It’s not the architecture, 
nor the number of cages, nor even the 
shiny vault doors that are going to 
stagger us; it’s the atmosphere we 
breathe, the personalities that will 
later haunt us. These latter things are 
going to make us lift our wistful coun- 
try eyes and cause our ribs to palpitate. 
Many of the birds we are going to see 
were once country bankers. Do any of 
these assistant cashiers and vice-presi- 
dents look as though they were bur- 
rowing in a rut? They donot. They 
are full of pep. Even when they are 
sitting at their desks in silence, you 
can see the bubbles rising like the kick 
in stangled root beer. 

Some deep thinker— perhaps a box- 
ing master—once said: 
so contagious ‘as enthusiasm.” I feel 
that this is so. Once I became lodged 
in a university twelve keys higher than 
my range. By day I frantically took 
notes at lectures, and by night I madly 
tried to absorb the same. Four nights 
a week I worked myself into an impasse 
and rushed eight blocks to a gaunt 
Scotch classmate who came from the 
West Indies. By basking in his pres- 
ence I always absorbed enthusiasm for 
another spurt, and one night he gave 
me a pill. “It will keep you awake,” 
he said. It did. Five minutes after I 
was back in my room my heart was 
going like a snare drum and I was 
hanging out of the window with both 


‘friendliness. 


“Nothing is . 


gills vibrating like the wings of a hum- 
ming bird. Never have I had any 
further interest in West Indian drugs— 
curiosity killed a cat. But in a milder 
sense, I get the same old enthusiasm 
after a call on a few large banks at a 


financial center. 


Every high official you meet in a 
large financial institution is rather 
prone to have a generous supply of that 
subtle thing we call personality. It is 
one of the very reasons he is there. 
While some may declare it is born in 
one, I believe it is acquired, and that 
any one can have it who goes after it. 
Each time two pairs of eyes meet for the 
first time they register antagonism or 
Why not choose and 
cultivate those we meet in higher 
institutions who register the. latter 
characteristic? They have something 
we like that we can make ours without 
lifting any of theirs. ‘There is bound to 
be some hobby, some side-line of 
amusement or endeavor which you 
hold in common. Just as sure as a 
lover of nature returns again and again 
to the quiet uplands for something he 
feels rather than sees, so will one man 
return to another till the thing they 
hold in common rises to the surface. 

Some things come by repeated con- 
tact. You know those advertise- 
ments that run a blank space for a few 
issues, then some fowl (bird) appears 
in the center of the space for, a week, 


then comes a word—a hint?, Hush! — 
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If you’re cautious, and don’t flush the 
fowl, in time you’re going to sit down 
for visits and not talks beside certain 
desks you’ve picked out. 

I know an officer in a heavy financial 
institution who hits the fiction game. 
We prowl together now when I come 
down out of the woods. I know another 
fellow who fusses with golf clubs; 
some day we’ve planned to wind some 
of those sticks around trees'and other 
hazards on the links. Both of them 
have something in common with me; 
both have something else I want to 
make mine. 

Since golf has been mentioned, I 
wish you would step up on the roof 
with me a minute—I want to whisper 
in your ear. Of course, it’s an unpar- 
donable sin against either short story 
or article technique to digress, but 
inasmuch as you know that I know it, 
there can no harm come. And besides, 
golf is linked a lot closer to banking 
than you might expect; that is, if you 
want to be a bank man in all his parts. 
It borders on the miraculous in this age 
of annihilation of distance and habits 
that there is such a singular fascination 
for golf, the most lamblike of games. 
But anyone who has stood for a few 
moments in the lobby of a great city 
hotel in the summer months can’t help 
being impressed with the number of 
golf bags which move about in nearly 
as great numbers as the traveling bags 
themselves. And nowhere, too, can a 
country banker and a city one get 
under one another’s skin as they can 
on the green levels of the golf links. The 
game has spread so rapidly it is an 
accomplishment that can’t be neg- 


lected. The better game you play, the. 


more your company will be sought, 
whether you play with some officer of a 
city bank on his course, or whether he 
drops in on you at your bank. The 
nature of the game is such that a player 
enjoys the skill of his antagonist fully 
as much as any good fortune which 
may fall to his own clubs. There is a 
social side to this banking game which 
runs a close second to its professional 
end. There is adventure in it, and 
don’t forget it’s the 
resulting enthusiasm 
we're after. 

Supposing on a cer- 
tain day you boarded 
the train in its pause 
at your home whistling 
post where the emerald 
balsams know what a 
smokeless sky looks 
like. And the next day 
at about 2 p.m. you 
settle in the chair be- 
side the desk of a 
banker in your reserve 
city. He lets on he is 
headed for the golf 
links, and says: 

“Nathan, come on 


out; we'll make the round together.” 

You lift one golfless paw in protest, 
and say: “I don’t know the game.” 

Huh! You see! You're stalled right 
from the kick-off. 

But hush! Supposing you say: “All 
right, Mr. Andrews, I’d just as soon 
lick you as anyone—I’ve been waiting 
to take a fall out of you at your own 
game.” 

And you go and your shots are 
arrowy, and Mr. Andrews lifts his 
right eyebrow in gladness when you 
run down a lucky putt. 

Well, is he going to remember you 
longest because you didn’t go, or did? 
to know. You can’t say without 
perjury what’ll happen to you after 
that. I know a feller who guessed the 
right number of seeds in a squash at a 
fair and got a sofa pillow for a prize. 
Pretty soft berth after that! 

There is an inspiration in getting to 
the banks in a regular he-city once a 
month. And while some may hold 
that there is tonic in the smell of the 
dairy, it seems in my case to be a tonic 
to get shut of it. Once in the first 
inning of my banking days the elixir of 
reserve banking so warped my mental 
inwards that I had the nerve to call on, 
not the president, but the chairman of 
the board of one of the largest and most 
aristocratic national banks in the city 
of New York. Three o’clock struck 
as I was led to the carpet. Every 
officer of the institution had left save 
the chairman of the board who had 
hung up deals (perhaps) involving 
millions in order that I might gaze on 
him. In view of what happened after- 
wards he may have felt the time well 
spent. Above my collar was a perfect 
blank. There was nothing I wanted 
personally or professionally: it must 
have been a solid brass desire to see 
how he would handle himself. Never 
had my bank done a stroke of business 
with his, and they would not have 
declared an extra dividend had we 
suddenly opened an account. There 


*‘And when I was through—all through—he went on to say——” 
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have been times since when I have 
sat down and strained hard to think 
how I got my line of talk started that 


afternoon. I remember that in some 
sort of way I felt I must charm him in 
payment for the time he was giving me, 

“You are a very busy man,” I said 
as I sat down. 

He promptly admitted it. 

Seeing that we both thought exactly 
alike on the first turn of the wheel, I 
launched out on a large palaver, bawl- 
ing out-a public official I had never seen. 

Oh, he was a good listener— the best 
I ever had. And he smiled so sweetly I 
knew we were hand in hand in the same 
fell thought. When I was through— 
all through —he went on to say: 

“We in this bank like this man very 
much. We feel he is exceptionally well 
fitted for his position of trust, and our 
relations are of the pleasantest.” And 
he said it in such a way you’d thought 
he was still siding with me. 

Ishrunklikea bullpoutina frying pan. 

There are two reasons why I have 
sketched this little scene: It shows 
how unendingly courteous the highest 
officials of great city banks are to the 
tiniest workers in unheard-of country 
institutions; and also, it everlastingly 
taught me when calling on any bank 
to keep my mouth shut like a trunk 
lid on the policies of any public official, 
whether his activities are related to the 
banks of the nation or not. And God 
be thanked! I learned something that 
afternoon: The art of listening flasheth 
like a diamond among gems. 

Back when we were struggling 
through the different institutions of 
learning there used to be textbooks 
which would end up each chapter with 
a so-called recapitulation, a_ boiled 
down resime that was so condensed it 
used to hurt one’s head to read it. 
With a guilty eye I am about to inau- 
gurate a littleone. When you go back 
in fancy over the books, the stories you 
have read, don’t you feel that it is the 
characters that walked through their 
pages that leave a lasting impression 
on you—a Virginian, perchance, in 
Owen Wister’s novelof 
the same name? Don’t 
you feel that you re- 
member the banks best 
in your reserve city by 
the personalities that 
you encounter there? 
If this is so; is it too 
much to think that our 
bank will be remem- 
bered for the very 
same reason? And 
is there any better 
place to go to 
school in this art 
than the banks 
that are best able 
to pay for it in its 
highest develop- 
ment? 
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The Danger Line Live Stock Loans 


Some Light on the Determining Factors that Affect Bank 
Financing of Cattle Feeders when Credit is Restricted 


OUNTRY bankers in the last sixty 


or ninety days, have opened and 
shut their money bags several 


By TOM DELOHERY 


classification of feeding steers: Year- 
lings, $35 @ $45 per head; two-year- 
olds, averaging 800 to 900 


times to cattle feeders. When 
the trade looked good, money 
was available for buying thin 
steers; but the supply of cash 
was cut off when the margin & 
between the feeder and fat 
cattle did not widen as ex- 
pected, or reached a point that 
looked dangerously low for 
both the farmer and banker, 
based on past experience. 

As a result of this credit re- 
striction, the movement of 
feeder cattle from the stock- 
yards or range country to the 
feedlots, for the first quarter 
of the year, was something like 
35 to 40 per cent short of a 
year ago; and various estimates 
place the number of cattle on 
feed at 50 per cent of the 
normal crop. 

Based on the margins re- 
quired in other years, the pres- 
ent spread is dangerously low 
from an investor’s standpoint; 
but when everything is taken 
into consideration, the situa- 
tion takes on a new aspect, 
about which I will speak later. 

Within the next month or 


x 


ee pounds, $50 @ $65 per head; 


e long twos and three-year-olds, 
45] averaging 1000 pounds and up, 
ae $75 @ $85 per head. 

pt These prices look high when 
compared with present values 
of killing grades of steers. They 
: are, too, but owing to the con- 
==] suming demand for cheap beef, 
, the farmer is now thrown in 
more active competition with 
the packer than ever before; 
and while it is possible to buy 
cheaper stuff, yet the quality 
and conformation of these 
cattle are somewhat on the 
doggy order, and need expert 
handling to pay out. 

From a banker’s standpoint, 
the better class of cattle make 
4 the best risk, provided prices 
=} are not too far out of line with 
+ the value of killing grades. 
The situation now is so un- 
usual that former margins can- 
not be taken as a basis of con- 
sideration, and the fact remains 
that cattle cannot go any lower 
without breaking the farmer. 

The big thing, therefore, that 


two I expect there will be 
thousands of-calls for money to buy 
feeders. Farmers are willing to buy 
cattle. They have the grain and feed, 
and millions of new acres of pasture 
land will be available, since it is the 
practice now to seed down all of the 
land that cannot be farmed with a 
minimum of labor. This pasture land, 
heretofore good producing soil, will 
make little or no return to the owner 
for the year of 1921, unless it is 
stocked with cattle. 


The demand for cash will bring the 


country banker face to face with the 
question, “How much can I loan with 
safety?” And it is upon this question 
that I am trying to shed some light 
by detailing the things, in the main, 
that are the determining factors in the 


protection of an investment’ of~ this: 


kind. 

Of course this question can only be 
answered by the individual banker 
after considering all ofthe available 
information about the trade and about 


the moral, financial and business risk 


of the applicant. 

Feeders, in calling for money, will 
undoubtedly point to the shortage of 
cattle as an indication of high prices; 


These will pay out on land that has been seeded over 


and to the abundance of pasture, grain 
and other feeds, as a means of making 
cheap beef. At first glance these 
statements would indicate that the 
producer is in for a clean-up; but 
before parting with any of his hard 
cash, the banker should look over the 
situation and take into cons:deration 
the facts, which I believe will offset 
much of the outlook for a “killing.” 
In the first place, while beef produc- 
tion is short, and probably will be, 
it doesn’t mean higher prices, neces- 
sarily, because the demand for meat 
is not there; and since supply and 
demand make the market, there is not 
so much indication that the market 
will make any sensational rise. It is 
true that some bulges will occur, since 
they will be seasonable in another 


two to three months, but hardly ~ 


anyone in the trade sees top cattle 
‘selling any better than $12 per hun- 
dredweight. 

In my investigation to find some- 
thing basic as to prices a banker can 
lend with safety, the following scale 
has met with general approval, repre- 
senting as it does cattle that range 
from good to choice in the market 


is favorable to the lending of 
these seemingly high prices of 
feeders is the cost of making beef. 
This is the first time in years that the 
producer has been able to make beef 
at what the market is willing to pay 
for it. With corn worth thirty-five to 
forty cents a bushel in various parts of 
the country, this means gains costing 
seven to eight cents a pound, figuring 
five pounds of beef to the bushel of 
corn. This priee for corn is out of 
line with the quotations on terminal 
markets, but the high freight rates 
make up the difference in the home 
value and what the grain will bring on 
the market. 

Making beef at seven to eight cents 
is very unusual. Ordinarily it costs two 
to three times the selling price of killing 
cattle to put on gains. This, perhaps, 
is the biggest argument in favor of 
putting out money on cattle paper; and 
the big reason why the investor is pro- 
tected. It is possible, because of this 
condition, for the feeder to make money 


‘ even if he has to sell the finished 


article at cost price or even below, and 
still make a little profit. 

Since it is scarcely possible that 
beef will sell lower, it is certain that 
steers fed on grain for 120 to 150 days, 
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when sold will be worth at least the 
initial cost. And even if the enhance- 
ment is only $1 a hundredweight, the 
increase will defray marketing and 
shipping expenses, which are heavier 
than ever before. As I said before, it 
is almost an absolute certainty that the 
feeder will get back the borrowed 
eapital, with a chance of making a little 
profit to pay for his feed. 

To bring the situation to hard pan, 
let us take a hypothetical case. John 
Jones buys a load of short two-year- 
olds,; averaging 800 pounds, costing 
$64 per head. This price wilhget cattle 
of good quality, with a predominance of 
beef blood, which indicates good use 
of the*feed consumed. Add to this 
about $1 a hundred for freight and 
marketing expenses, thus making the 
cattle, put back on the market in 120 
to 150 days, cost $72 per head, exclu- 
sive of feed and labor charges. The 
steers, on a grain feed, in 120 to 150 
days, will put on 250 pounds of weight, 
probably 300 pounds, if they make 
ordinary gains. 
> On the market, in finished condition, 
the cattle will average 1050 pounds, at 
least. If they sell at the initial price of 
$8 per hundredweight, the return would 
be $84 per head, or $12 over original 
cost and marketing expenses. This 
margin will pay the feeder’s interest and 
leave something for the feed and labor 
accounts; in fact, just about what he 
would have received on the market for 
his grain, had he sold it at the elevator. 

It is barely possible 


tions, and, retaining the conformation 
and quality which made them grade 
thus, it is a sure thing that the im- 
provement in the way of added 
fleshing would not cause them to grade 
lower; in fact, it would improve their 
value, thus enabling them to sell at a 
higher price. 

Nothing has been said about hogs, 
which, if run behind the steers, will 
pick up 15 to 20 per cent of the corn. 
And, since hogs are bringing a very 
good price for the corn they consume, 
here is where the feeder would make 
his profit if he were compelled to take a 
price less than the first cost for his 
steers. Moreover, these hogs offer 
just so much more security to the 
lender. 

Discounting any possible improve- 
ment in the market, if it holds its 
present level, the prices named above 
form a favorable basis for loaning money 
to feeders. Indications are that the 
banker cannot suffer a loss unless the 
bottom falls out of the market, and 
with a shortage visible, such a condi- 
tion is not likely to occur. At least, 
that is the opinion of stockmen who 
are market authorities. 

If things should return to normal 
before this article is printed, and the 
old order of things takes the saddle, the 
following figures on the margins that 
have prevailed in the past might be 
useful in deciding the limit of credit to 
be extended a feeder. These figures 
represent the average price of beef and 
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feeding cattle by months for a period of 
ten years. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April 
Fat Cattle $9.00 $9.35 $9.70 
Fdr. Cattle 6.90 7.20 7.75 7.95 


$2.10 $1.60 $1.75 


Ma June Jul Aug. 
Fat Cattle $9.80 $9.85 $10.80 $10.30 
Fdr. Cattle 8.10 7.55 7.10 7.45 


Margin 


Margin $1.70 $2.30 $3.70 $2.85 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Fat Cattle $10.35 $10.00 $9.80 $9.60 


Fdr. Cattle 7.35 7.10 7.10 7.05 
$ 3.00 $2.90 $2.70 $2.55 


The value of these figures does not 
come entirely in the monthly margin, 
one from another, but in figuring ahead 
three to six months, or from the time 
the cattle enter the feed lot until they 
will be put on the market. For 
instance, if cattle are bought in 
January to be sold in May, subtrac- 
tion of the feeder price in January, 
from the fat cattle value in May 
gives one a margin of $2.90 per hundred- 
weight — the margin that has prevailed 
in the last ten years. There is no 
indication that such a margin will pre- 
vail this year or next; but since a lot of 
the future, in the live stock market 
especially, can be judged by the past, 
these figures therein are worth consider- 
ing by both the banker and feeder. 

So much for the economics of the 
situation, that onecan gauge by figuring 
the possibilities of the trade. Let us see 
what a banker and feeder merchant and 
farmer, located at the 


Margin 


that the cattle will not 
bring any more than 
first cost; but with VaR 
feeder and killing 
steers selling so close, ee 


it is almost safe to A 
assume that the fin- 
ished beeves, carrying [& 

more weight, will be iam 
worth at least fifty 
cents to $1 per hun- a> 
dredweight more, thus |G 
giving the feedera 

greater return for his 


labor and grain. On 
the other hand, if the 
market ‘declined se- 
verely,,and he had to 
take $7 per hundred- 
weight, or $1 below the 
original:cost, he would 
still have: enough to 
pay his loan, and the 
interest on the money, 
for the return, in such 
an event, would be 
$73.50. 

Such a condition, 
however, is hardly pos- 
sible, because these 
feeders when they went 
out were good enough 
to classify as “good” 


mt 


Chicago stockyards, 
have to say about the 


fe-) danger line in live 
==} stock loans. In inter- 
=| viewing these men I 
=| showed them the per- 

EE} head figures I have 
quoted herein, asking 
E) them if such, in their 

a opinion, were what a 

E] banker could afford to 

=| give a cattle feeder 

=} with reasonable assur- 

a =} ance that he would be 
ak =] assuming a good risk, 


all other things being 
equal. 

“I believe a banker 
would be safe in loan- 
ing the entire purchase 
money for feeding 
cattle, based upon the 
prices you show me,” 
said M. D. Goldberg, 
vice-president of the 
Chicago Cattle Loan 
Company, operated in 
connection with the 
Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank. “Our 
bank loans millions of 
dollars each year, 
much of it going to 


in the market quota- 


In the alley at the Chicago stockyards 


feeders through their 
(Continued on page 27) 
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SENSE, FOR COLTS 


The Old 
Sst ager. 


Y dear Boys, 

The other day I heard of a group 
of young men and women in another 
branch who were acclaiming a man 
who was particularly helpful. Appar- 
ently he was a sort of combination new 
broom and willing horse around that 
office. 

I should have been awed into 
admiration and approval, but I only 
smiled — smiled in memory of the busy- 
bees of my experience who, in the final 
balance sheet, were poor honey-getters, 
and of the busy-bodies who garnered 
no plaudits but were nevertheless 
great bank men. The incident at 
once reminded me of a certain man- 
ager’s secretary I once knew who was 
so abominably helpful that the rest 
of us grew to squirm with humiliation 
whenever we saw his sharp, raven-like 
nose coming over our shoulders. 

It was a big office and the 
general cash book never bal- 
anced unless ten men’s work 
was built vertical and perpen- 
dicular to five decimal points 
of a degree. When the daily 
show-down came, about 4:30 
or 5 o’clock, most of the ten of us 
would be shoving for places around the 
book. Pretty soon our long, bony sec- 
retary to the manager would drift by, 
his hands in his pockets, whistling. His 
manner left you to suppose that secre- 
tarial work consisted of swaggering 
loose-jointedly in whichever direction 
the wind happened to be, although his 
two predecessors had been sent packing 
because they couldn’t satisfy the man- 
ager. He would stand by a few seconds 
setting us all on _ pins-and-needles 
while his quick weed-picker of a hand 
ran over the two huge pages of totals. 
Then he would say: “Wake up! There’s 
your difference!’ He’d point, and go 
grinning on his way to find more trouble. 

“IT wish that wiseacre would mind 
his own business,” somebody would 
mutter in gratitude. And the aggra- 
vating part was that, the longer we had 
looked for the mistake, the easier it 
seemed for our raven-beaked friend 
to spot it. I can distinctly recall 
occasions when, the cash book not 
balanced within a row of apples trees, 
we would see him coming. ‘“‘Whist!” 
and the group would scatter as though 
our overcoats and a street car were 
the only objects in life. 

“Balanced?” our helpful one would 
call cheerily. 

“Sure!” the cash book man would 
say, banging his book shut. 

After an hour or two, still hunting 
the illusive wrong entry, we would 
comfort one another with, “I don’t 
see where that lobster’s any good.” 


Editor's Note: The author of ‘Horse Sense, 
for Colts,” of which this is the third install- 
ment, invites letters of comment, suggestion or 
criticism. Communications addressed to ‘‘The 
Old Stager,” in care of The Burroughs rant 
ing House, will be forwarded. 


He'd point, and go Labemeee on his way to find 
more trouble 


“No, he’s nothing but a nusiance.” 
The secretary simply couldn’t stick 
to his -knitting. If he wasn’t busy 
discovering where the tellers might 
have collected twenty-five cents in- 
stead of fifteen, he was devising some 
scheme for increasing the bank’s 
income about sixteen dollars a year 
by charging interest on dishonored 
remitted bills. 

Now, even in our huge branch sys- 
tem, we frequently run across the same 
man twice and even three times, as 
you know. When I found Raven- 
beak next he occupied a similar posi- 
tion, or a rather better one, with the 
general manager. I got one of those 
one-hour-notice orders to find a rail- 
way station and get underneath the 
cloak of a country manager before 
bedtime. While Raven-beak was 
supposedly in his holy-of-holies scru- 
tinizing $25,000 applications for credit, 
he was following me to the front door 
of that fourteen-story building. 

“When you get to Baldwin Centre,” 
he said, “I wish you’d look up a man 
named Salmon, a sub-contractor of 
John R. Baldwin. He has a past-due 
note for sixty-seven dollars odd. If 
he won’t do anything, you had better 
go up and have a talk with his mother- 
in-law. She doesn’t think any too 
highly of him anyway, and she'll 
probably get after him.” 


$23,000,000. 


“Great Scott!” I ejaculated men- 


- tally, “* ‘a past-due note for $67! Will 


that nuisance ever get over his mania 
for petty detail and looking into other 


‘people’ s business?” The total loans 


in force at that time—the business 
over which that man sat in an impor- 
tant advisory capacity —amounted to 
“T wonder how the old 
meddler got the job,” I ' pondered. 
“But he’s certainly reached his limit.” 


- If there was one thing my friends and 


I liked to settle for the bank it was the 
“limit” of our superiors. 

- Is it worth adding that I did as 
Raven-beak suggested, and mother-in- 
law went to Salmon’s sick bedside and 
bawled him out so that he found the 


$67? A fortnight later the poor chap 


died, leaving our rival bank a little 
memento of $350 to write its head 
office about for the ensuing six years 
under the heading “Debts Written 
Off.”” I wrote what I thought 
was ever so clever a letter to 
Raven-beak about it, but appar- 
ently he had no time to dictate 
a reply. 

As it happens, I’ve never seen 
him since. When I got back to 
head office two months later they had 
made him divisional inspector in 
another province, and I noticed Jast 
week that they have appointed him 
supervisor of branches. 

The Raven-beak men have never 
been friendly to me, but as it is not 
their nature to be friendly, I have 
learned to tolerate the gap between us 
instead of knocking them. The fact 
that pigs are not by nature affectionate 
need not drive me away from pork, 
and the fact that a Raven-beak has 
bested me in the race does not imply 
that I must organize against him. 

_As writer of these letters I have 
been attacked by one of the largest 
staff associations in Canada, for in- 
troducing the character of a successful 
accountant who, telling his own story 
of former failure, says, “I decided that 
the only way to save my banking 
reputation was to hang around that 
office so long that,.sooner-or later, I’d 
become a necessity, because I’d know 
more about things than the rest of 
them.” 
This staff association — not one mem- 
ber, mind you, but an official record 
from the executive committee repre- 
senting probably from 500 to 1,000 
Canadian bank clerks—gives its 
opinion in this wise, (or unwise): 

“The first of your letters was read 
to our committee and they are firmly 
of the opinion that the- moral to be 
drawn from it is utterly at variance 
with the principles we are endeavoring . 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Modern Bank’s Appeal to Farmers 


The Banker Has Something to Advertise to the Farmer Even 
In These Times; Other Ideas for Financial Publicity Men 


ARMERS probably are coming in 

for more discussion at the present 
time than any other class in the coun- 
try. Perhaps this is because they out- 
number any other class and naturally 
when they raise a how] it is bound to be 
heard even above the din of a myriad 
other voices complaining of untoward 
economic conditions. 

How shall the bank advertise to the 
farmer in these times? What service 
can be offered that is profitable to one 
and helpful to the other? 

A small-town banker in an eastern 
state recently wrote me as follows: 


the farmer sells has been re- 
duced in price from 75 per cent to 80 per cent, 
while machinery is held at higher prices 
than ever. You can’t sell a solvent farmer 
machines now. Nothing is farther from 
his mind than that. The machinery men 
have decided they can compel the farmers 
to buy by holding up prices and refusing to 
give in on them. The farmers are quite as 

etermined they will not be worked that 
way and are lending 
to each other, or going 
without machinery, 
but buy they will not, 
so there is no use of 
using that argument 
at this time. 

“The majority of 
farmers have found 
when they made up 
their income tax re- 
turns forthe past year, 
that instead of the in- 
come they anticipated 
they have all made 
heavy losses, and they 
are being asked every 
day to sell produce for lower and lower prices. 
If you could sit here as I do daily and hear 
them talk and see the way they feel, you 
would realize, as you do not now, that 
farmers are in a bad way and ina very bel- 
ligerent frame of mind. It is no use telling 
them to buy land or machinery now. They 
will not do that and don’t want to be 
urged to do so.” 


Fig. 2. Good use of 
small space 


By T. D. MacGREGOR, 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York 


But even if the farmer has fallen on 
evil times, we cannot overlook the fact 
that this lean year was preceded by 
several very fat ones. Nor can we 
believe anything but that good times 
will come again for the farmer, and that 
right soon. 

There are many good reasons why a 
farmer should have a bank account. 
Among them are these five— 

1. Because thefarmercreates wealth 
and the banker conserves it. 

2. Because the farmer often needs 
money or credit to supplement his own 
efforts and equipment and the bank is 
able to fill that need. 

3. Because the farmer’s money in 
the bank is not only safe, but is helping 
the community. 

4. Because the farmer, being in 
reality a business man, should be busi- 
nesslike in his methods. 

5. Because, by being a bank cus- 
tomer, the farmer is entitled to the 
advice, information and co-operation 
that every good banker can give. 

The Union National Bank, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., used this advertisement at 
a time when it was more common to 
offer loan assistance than it seems to be 
this summer: 

WE REALLY WANT TO HELP YOU 
—MR. FARMER 

“In solving your financial problems. 
We believe that you need us and we 
need you. 

“If you need money to finance your 
farm, come t6 us and let us talk it over. 
We are in a position to aid you if you 
are the right sort who will do your 


This bank a business om 
Are you “connected-up” with it? 


‘The Chtizens T 


grows cwo crops instead of one his msks are cut down é 
There may be good profit in wheat in a year when cotton yields the 
farmer a poor return. Or of the profits from all his money crops are 
slender he may recoup rom the sale of beef, pork, poulery or dairy 
products. 


The Fourth National Bank of Macon believes chat through greater 
daversificanon the risks of farming in the South may be materially 
cut down. We offer our services to all those striving to place the 
wealth of Georgia on a surer basis. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


share in increasing your crops, keeping 
your farm machinery from rusting and 
making progress in your work. 

*“A banker is a friend to the business 
farmer and will willingly help him to 
tide over any little financial troubles. 

“Tf you want to buy additional live 
stock, increase your acreage with staple 
crops or invest in modern machinery, 
we can help you, knowing that if you 
are alive to modern methods you will 
not fail. 

“Come and visit our bank and get 
acquainted, whether you want a loan or 
advice.” 

It certainly is safe enough to talk 
safe deposit boxes for farmers at any 
time. Here is a good line of argument 
for that purpose. 

“Every farmer has private docu- 
ments which it would trouble him much 
to lose — the deed to his farm, abstracts, 
tax receipts, other receipts, canceled 
checks, naturalization papers, etc. Is 
there a place in the farmhouse where 
they are absolutely safe? This bank 
will be glad to have farmers call and be 
shown the safeguards offered in its safe 
deposit vault. The cost of a private 
box is moderate and every farmer needs 
one.” 

An interesting form letter to farmers 
reads as follows: 

Dear Sir: Asafarmer of today you enjoy 
any number of conveniences and luxuries 
that were unknown a few years ago. You 
have the rural free delivery, weather bureau 
service, better educational facilities, im- 
proved farm machinery, automobiles, bet- 
ter roads over which to haul farm products, 
and the telephone in your home connecting 

ou with the market and bringing your 
riends in close communication. 

These things are helpful, but a bank 
account —one on which to draw checks —is 
a convenience almost indispensable. It 
enables you to keep an accurate record of 
all business transactions. You are at no 
risk of loss of your money by fire or thieves, 
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and you are able to obtain helpful, business 
information from your banker. 
The success of this bank depends upon 


the success of the people who deposit and - 


borrow here. Only as they succeed can we 
hope to continue to build up a strong 
business. On the other hand, our farmers 
are dependent upon the bank in many ways. 
They are enabled to market their crops 
because those who =r may obtain funds at 
the bank. This, with the safeguarding of 
money, the keeping of their records, makes 
a bank account indispensable. 

You need a bank account on which to 
check, an account to draw interest, a safety 
deposit box in which to safeguard your 
mortgages and other valuable papers, or 
some other of our features of service. 

We are interested in your success; we 
wish to see you prosper, and probably you 
will if you patronize this bank, for the 
people who do so are more generally pros- 
perous than those having no such banking 
connection. 

Just send us the money you have on hand 
by registered mail, by check or money 
order, and we will issue you a book for a 
checking account or a savings deposit as 
desired, sending it by return mail. 

When in town make our institution your 
headquarters. Yours very truly, 


_The advertisement, “Cutting Down 
the Risks of Farming” (Fig. 1), used by 
the Fourth National Bank of Macon, 
Georgia, must have struck a respon- 
sive chord in the heart of the Georgia 
farmers because they certainly have 
been running some risks with their 
cotton. This bank has long preached 
diversification and the logic of events 
in the Southland has shown the wisdom 
of its recommendations. 


will tan your hide” were the 
words on a little black and white 
advertisement which ran for years in 
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The Country’s Appetite for Sugar 
With the increasing demand for candy 
and soft drinks, sugar & going to be used 
pro Valley may well regard its sugar beet 
asa source of prosperity. 
This crop in $248,296 wo the 
Chicago, the Furniture Center 
one, but many ways A Nation. Wide 
oaint ORE furn made in Chicago tha 
Mi caer cay Ten Real Estate Service 
_ known; im fact, many people do not even UNAS 
“The of Service the vision and courage ot 
‘The Rea! Deparment com 
Ai Trust & Savings Bank BROAD AND CHESTNUT 
J} 
Fig. 5. Industry, Chicago the Wonder City and service 


country papers (and it may be running 
yet) advertising a Rochester, N. Y., 
tannery. It is said to have made the 
tanner rich. I speak of that because 
the reverse cut, “Bank by Mail’ adver- 
tisement of the “U & P,’” Memphis, 
(Fig. 2) is just as cryptic. Here’s hoping 
it will be equally resultful. 


NE way a layout man can earn his 
salary is by making such clever 
layouts as that in the Bankers Trust 
Company’s advertisement, “Beyond 
the Usual Banking Routine.”’ (Fig. 3.) 
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Fig. 4. By way of invitation—to railroad men and others 


Notice how the Tower of Strength is 
continued down into the advertisement 
by type effect alone. That is beyond 
the usual routine of advertisement 
composition. 

I'll say that is a good newspaper 
drawing in the advertisement of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon. The lure of the sea will 
make people read the advertisement, 
too, I’m sure. , 

Concerning the ‘‘Business Dynamo” 
advertisement of the Citizens’ Trust 
Company, Adams, N. Y., President H. 
H. Waite, says: 

“This advertisement has brought 
more results for us than any other we 
have used recently. A good many 
people have already come in and con- 


- gratulated us on this advertisement. 


It has struck the note that seems to 
appeal to people, and I have been 
quite surprised at the things that have 
been said of it.” 


AILROAD men certainly will read 
with interest the advertisement of 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank 
(Fig. 4) and I would not be surprised 
to learn that it was very resultful. 
That’s a cordial invitation to the 
opening of the Madison and Kedzie 
State Bank Building, Chicago, and I 
believe it was accepted. - 


ATSONVILLE, California, is a 

city of over four thousand people. 
I€ is situated in the southern end of 
Santa Cruz County in the heart of very: 
rich farming districts, that section 
being divided into districts by the low 
ranges of the mountains along the 
coast. The reproduced advertisement 
of the two Pajaro Valley banks, ““The 
Country’s Appetite for Sugar,” ete., 
(Fig. 5) is part of a series that will be 
based upon facts of which the people of 
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The Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


Two of the monumental bank buildings recently 
designed by the Weary and Alford Company — 
an old-established organization embracing a staff 
of designers and engineers especially trained in 
all the branches of work entering into the pro-— 
duction of modern bank and office buildings and 
banking interiors. 


We should welcome the opportunity to 
send you our portfolio of views—‘‘The 
Work of Weary and Alford Company” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


the surrounding country are proud. This 
is good advertising. I believe that now 
is a very good time to emphasize all facts 
that will lead toward a more optimistic 
view and restore the confidence every 
community should feel in its future. 

The Chicago banks are certainly some 
Chicago boosters. The Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank is running a series 
on “Chicago, the Wonder City,” one of 
which “‘Chicago, the Furniture Center,” 
is reproduced as a good example. 

Nation-Wide Real Estate Serv- 
ice’’ offered by the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, is rather a 
novelty in bank advertising. I haveno 
doubt that the public will have more 
confidence in the service of aresponsible 
trust company like this in such matters 
than it has in individuals who have 
advertised in times past to “sell your 
real estate no matter where located.” 


HE use of advertising blotters is a 

time-honored custom which, _be- 
cause of its vogue, must have a great 
deal to recommend it. In this con- 
nection C. H. Simon, cashier of the 
Farmers National Bank, of Rome, 
N. Y., writes me: 

“| have been much interested in 
your reproductions of advertising mat- 
ter, and with the idea that you will be 
glad to receive copies of matter used by 
various banks I am enclosing four 
blotters which we have issued within 
the past few months, and which we 
find are productive of good results in 
the various departments. We buy our 
blotting paper in large sheets, having 
it cut by our local office and printed 
with copy of ouroriginating, descriptive 
of service rendered by us.” 

The excellent copy on one of the 
blotters is as follows: 


A BANK ACCOUNT IS 

a great and lasting convenience 
a timely protection from error 
a means of establishing credit 
an insurace against poverty 
a dividend-paying investment 
an inspiration for home-building 
a blessing to one’s family 

If your accounts are with us, you are 
unconsciously reaping the above bene- 
fits. If not we invite a personal 
interview. 


N editorial in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce on “Thrift as a Joy” 
was reproduced in the Milwaukee 
papers by the Marshall & Isley Bank 
of that city, which said: 


“The classic, “Thrift as a Joy,’ on - 


the editorial page of this paper, ap- 
peared as an editorial in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Couched in 
language almost Biblical, it presents 


the true aspect of the virtue of thrift. - 


It is hoped that the growing youth who 
is looking forward to a successful and 
happy life, will take time to memorize 
word for word this timely wisdom. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


iy 


Your Bank Gains if You 


Help Your Clients Sell More! 
iy this period of slackened buying your bank 


can render a great service to its merchants and 
manufacturer clients. Likewise to your community, 
which prospers only as its industries thrive. You'll 
gain with bigger, better accounts. 


Talk with your clients about their business-getting 
methods. Find out how they are going after more trade. Tell: 
them about the successes such firms as Sherwin-Williams are 
having with direct-mail advertising. Suggest to your local mer- 
chants that they investigate the successful trade-winning 
methods of retailers like D. M. Robinson, Alma, Mich., Marshall 
Field, of Chicago, Mann’s, of Devil Lake, N. D. 


They’ re turning a nation-wide setback into a business- 
getting opportunity. Your clients can doequally as well With 
an Addressograph they can speed sales-producing letters and 
circulars into the mails and cut routine name-writing costs in 
every department. 


Why not recommend the Addressograph to your 
clients? Have them arrange for a demonstration right at their 
desk. Better still, have them try the Ribbon-Print Hand 
Addressograph free "for ten days. Sign no order, send no money. 
But find out. Mail coupon or phone, wire or write nearest office. 


Gen’! Offices: 908 Van Buren St., Chicago Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London 
Sales Offices and Service Stations 


Allen iB 4 Chicago, Ill. El Paso, Texas San Calif 
Albany. N.Y. innsti, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. Now Your tie, Wask 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Obio Houston, Texas Omaha, Nebr. e, Wash. 
Birmingham Y Dallas, Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. . Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Denver Kansas City, Mo. Pittsbu Paul sal, Minn, 
4 inneapolis, 
aha th, Minn. Newark, N. J Sen An ashington, D. C. 
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C. Luce Manager 
140 Penodes act BL 
Detroit, “Mich. 
Mr. Nichols, 
99 Inwood Ave. 
D. P. Strecper & Son; 
Norristown, Ra. 
226 Land Title Blag 4 


Phoades & ~ Tail With Your Letterdy 


= To Addressograph Co., 908 Van Buren St., Chicago 


' SEND ON APPROVAL HAND-OPERATED 
reiacaearacees Ribbon-Print Ad ph for 10 days’ free 
, E. Frances { trial. If we the t keep it, we will return it at 


HAVE SA SALESMAN DEMONSTRATE, the 
ph he carries with him. 
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Patented 
April 18, 1916 


Handy 
Check Tray 


Made of Birch 
Finished in Mahogany 


If you have a posting machine the Handy 
Check Tray isessential. Its users could 

hardly do without it. Nothing can take 
its place. Through the use of this Tray posting is made convenient. Checks are placed in the first 
compartment to the left and after posting are transferred to the second. Deposit slips are placed in 
one of the right-hand compartments, posted and transferred to the other. 


floor. The Handy Check Tray is neat in design, light, durable, and fits nicely on the-leaf of your 
posting machine stand. 
Price $10.00 f. o. b. Bucyrus 


Bucyrus Check Tray Company, Obie 


No danger of checks and deposit slips becoming confused or mixed with other papers or falling to the - 


Stone's Thrift Calendar 


RONOUNCED by leading bankers to be the most effec- 
tive idea ever developed for stimulating savings deposits. 
Its twelve two-color object lesson illustrations—one for each 
month—give the depositor an incentive tosave systematically. 


Builds Business for Your Bank 


Immediately under the illustration, 
and above the date section, the name 
of your bank is printed in large display 
type. Every glance at the calendar 
couples your bank with the thrift idea 
featured in the illustration. 


Useful and 


The Thrift Calendar is a twelve-sheet, 
14x20 inch calendar finely printed in 
orange and black on an excellent grade 
of paper made especially for it. Space 
for household memoranda under each 
date. Shows in colors_and 
dates of important historical events. 
Enameled binding with brass hanger. 


Look ahead! Order now to allow time for manufacturing 


Write today for samples and prices of the 1922 Thrift Calendar. 
Calendars shipped flat in strong wooden boxes, ready to hand out 
over the counter, or wrapped ready for mailing in patented ‘“‘Pull-the- 
String” wrappers imprinted with the name of your bank. State 
quantity you will need. 


The Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company 
Established 1883 Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00 


“Pioneers in 12-Sheet Calendar Advertising” Roanoke, Virginia 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


“We have had printed in colors, on 
‘Japan Parchment,’ suitableforframing, 
several thousand reproductions which 
we shall be glad to present to those who 
will call at the bank.” 

Concerning this, President J. H, 
Puehlicher says: 

“This bank has for a long time in its 
advertisements endeavored to place 
the virtues of thrift, as expressed in 
home ownership, life insurance owner- 
ship and the regular savings habit, 
before the people of this community. 
The editorial on thrift published in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce seemed so 
unusually strong, that I felt it should 
be placed in an attractive manner 
before the largest possible number of 
people, hence this treatment of it.” 


N these times when some banks feel 
like pulling in their advertising 
horns, let them read the words of John 
Wanamaker, who made the depart- 
ment store famous: 

“T would as soon think of doing busi- 
ness without clerks as without adver- 
tising. To discontinue advertising is 
like taking down your sign. If you 
want to do business you must let the 
people know it.” 


HERE is something to be said for 

calendar advertising for banks and 
this is how one printer says it: “A 
dozen times a day a man consults his 
calendar. It carries the message that 
is made of days. It establishes the 
importance of time and orders all 
business motion. It controls produc- 
tion, billing and collections. It settles 
disputes and influences decisions. It 
is the time-table of the world, the 
monitor of promptness and accuracy 
and the faithful mentor of obligations 
—social. or commercial.” The impli- 
cation is that if the calendar is con- 
sulted so much and so long, that it is a 
good advertising medium. 


AMONG the pieces of printed 
matter advertising banks which 
have recently come to my attention 
and which seem worthy of comment 
are these: 

“Business and the Pennsylvania 
Zone,” a booklet put out by the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, of New 
York and Brooklyn. It exploits New 
York’s newest business center—near 
the Pennsylvania Railroad passenger 
terminal. Of course, the trust com- 
pany has an office in that district. 
One of the most. interesting features of 
the booklet is an aeroplane view of the 
Pennsylvania Zone, showing a mass of 
business buildings. 

“‘Welcome to Our City,” alittle stork- 
ornamented folder sent out to parents 
of new babies by the Central Bank and 
Trust Corporation, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
calculated to make said parents start 
a savings account for the youngster. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Danger Line in Live 
Stock Loans 


(Continued from page 20) 


commission men here at the yards; and 
at all times, the loan is for the full 
purchase price, if such is desired. 

“Tosome people the prices you quote 
might look too high; but the range 
between killing and feeding grades of 
cattle is so abnormally narrow, that 
they are correct at this time. While I 
have been bearish on the trend of the 
cattle market in the past six months, 
I don’t think prices will go any 
lower; I see how a feeder could liqui- 
date a loan, based on these prices, at 
maturity, with the possibility of mak- 
ing a nice profit. 

“Low feeding costs make it possible 
for the farmer to put on gains cheaper 
than in years past, and this offsets the 
high initial cost to the end that he 
could take the initial cost, or perhaps 
a little lower, and still have enough 
money to liquidate his loan. 

“Feeding cattle can be bought at 
lower prices than you quote, but they 
would not have the quality of the 
steers these prices will buy. To that 
end, I think the banker has a much 
better risk with the cattle of good 
quality, other things being favorable. 

“T would not advise a banker to 
loan this much money to every farmer. 
This would not do; but where the 
individual is morally and financially 
sound, and has ability and the feed to 
put into the cattle, then the risk is 
good; but I say that it is an individual 
problem for each banker. 

“And because of this fact, I don’t 
see how a schedule of prices could be 
used to advantage. I might want to 
limit the amount of money I would 
give to one man, because he might not 
be what I think is a good risk, whereas 
his neighbor may be a fine prospect in 
every respect, and it would hardly 
be fair to give to this neighbor the 
restricted credit that I accorded the 
other. 

“The present shortage of cattle will 
not mean higher prices later on; at 
least, not anything sensational. There 
may be a little advance in values, but 
the fact that the demand for meat is 
somewhat restricted as to quantity 
and price, offsets the possibility of big 
prices that the shortage would indicate. 

“Supply and demand are the factors 
that rule the trade, and I think, from 
observations made on recent trips 
through the producing sections, that 
there is enough cattle in the country to 
take care of our immediate needs. 
Movement of feeding cattle is short, of 
course, but a moderate supply going 
back to the feedlots, will create a good 
market for the fat cattle coming on 
to the block. 

“We may see $12 cattle in the sum- 
mer, but I hardly think many loads 
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If You Sort Coins-- 
You Need This Machine 


It Cuts Cost b 


Saving Time 


54... 


Motor Driven Fully Guaranteed 


Accurately sorts 


1200 coins per minute 72000 coins per hour 
You have long needed this great time saver. It takes the 
“headache” and “backache” out of the tedious and ex- 
pensive task of sorting coins. Attach it to any lamp 
socket and it is always ready for instant use. 


It assorts a mere handful or a bushel of mixed coins with 
guaranteed accuracy—1200 per minute—72000 per 
hour. Every coin always in plain sight. No danger of 
lost money. 


It is neat, portable, simple, low priced, long lasting and 
unconditionally guaranteed. It weighs less than 30 pounds. 
It is 21 inches long, 10 inches wide and 10 inches high. 
Black enamel finish. Constructed of solid metal throughout. 


Sent on approval 


No cost No obligation 
Send for yours today 


A post card will do 


COINOMETER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Coin Sorting, Coin Counting, Coin 
Packaging Machines, Coin Wrappers, 
Bank Utilities since 1912 


102 East Atwater Street Detroit, Michigan 
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Saves Time for 


Separate compartments for 

listed and unlisted items— 

1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 


Price $9.85 f. 0. 6. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1014 Dime Bank Building 


‘Oplex Electric Signs 


HE ratsed, snow-white glass letters of Flexlume 
Oplex Electric Signs exactly suit them to the 
needs of banks— dignity combined with strong 

display. They are day signs as well as night signs. 
They have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, most artistic designs. 


Let us send you a sketch showing an Oplex Sign 
to exactly suit the architecture of your building 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO. =®L2cTRICAL ADVERTISING 


27 Kail Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 


The Flexlume Sign Ce., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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will bring that figure. As long as corn 
sells at present prices, just so long will 
the price of beef remain down.” 

Among the men who handle feeder 
cattle there is a spirit of optimism, 
They believe the bottom of the fat 
cattle market has been reached, and 
while they are not looking for a very 
big reaction, they see some improve- 
ment. Their main point, however, is 
the fact that prices will remain good 
enough for the farmer to make money. 

“T believe a banker could loan every 
penny of the purchase price of feeding 
cattle, based on the figures you have,” 
said Charles Day, a feeder merchant 
and feeder of cattle on his Indiana 
farms. “I don’t see how a man can 
lose any considerable amount of money 
right now. The worst he can do, as 
I see it, is to break even on the steers, 
having the hogs to pay his expenses 
and perhaps a little profit. I have 
some cattle on feed myself, and this is 
the way I have it figured out. Feed is 
plentiful and cheap, and the fact that 
you can make beef at less than the 
market is paying for it, is a most favor- 
able condition. 

“In my long years of experience, I 
have never seen the time when I could 
make beef at less than the market was 
paying, and not make some profit, 
even though it was slight. It enables 
the farmer to get rid of his feed, much 
of which will otherwise go to waste, so 
that he is getting an actual market 
return right there. 

“Another thing I want to say is this: 
If we keep the corn we have on hand 
in our cribs, what will we do with the 
1921 crop? True, hog production 
will be increased, but the hogs won’t 
eat all of the crop, for very little has 
moved to market. This is something 
else a man must take into considera- 
tion. I believe it a good idea to get 
the money out of the grain, and thus 
be able to liquidate some of our debts. 
It looks now as though corn prices will 
not get any better unless railroad 
rates decline; and with the railroads 
claiming that such a thing is an impos- 
sibility unless operating costs are low- 
ered, you can see that feeding offers 
about the only outlet.” 

Here is the information that prob- 
ably will help the banker decide the 
danger line. As far as I can see, the 
prices I quote herein constitute a good 
basis for loaning money on cattle. 
They prove out that the feeder can 
liquidate and pay back his note, with 
the possibility of making some money 
after paying for his feed. 


Force of Habit 


“Well, you’re certainly persistent,” 
declared St. Peter, as the rejected ap- 
plicant returned for the fortieth time. 

**Force of habit, I suppose,”’ explained 
the insistent spirit, “‘I used to be col- 
lecting clerk for a national bank.” 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


The true social distinction 

Youthful bookkeeper: Say, Grimes, 
I saw Mrs. Edgerly’s name plastered 
all over the society column of the news- 
paper yesterday. How does she get 
to be so much of a much? Her ac- 
count here is overdrawn nine days out 
of ten. 

Oldtimer: Jimmy, you don’t see 
things straight at all. Any banker 
will tell you that you can gauge the 
social standing of every woman in 
town by the amount she can over- 
draw her account and get away with it. 


People we could get along without 

The man who writes checks and then 
rushes into the bank at the last 
moment with deposits to cover them. 

The woman with five children who 
insists upon keeping nice, round, even 
savings balances on their five savings 
books. 

The small boy who makes deposits 
on fifteen Christmas savings accounts 
every Saturday afternoon. 

The stenographer from across the 
street who is hurt if the teller doesn’t 
get fresh with her and insulted if he 
does. 

The superintendent who comes in 
after the payroll with five good cigars 
in his pocket and goes out again with 
the five good cigars still there. 

The customer who used to work in 
a bank and knows how the bank 
ought to be run. 

The chap who carries his account in 
the bank across the street and comes 
to your bank for change. 

That important fellow with a three- 
dollar-average balance who is offended 
because the bank doesn’t keep open 
after closing time for his especial 
benefit. 

The foreign exchange bargain hunter 
who can’t speak English. 


That crucial moment 

“O John! The president wants to 
see you a moment.” 

So said the cashier. John left his 
cage and hurried to the president’s 
desk. 

“Young man,” began the latter, “I 
understand that you have been manu- 
facturing liquor in your home.” 

John’s heart sank. The day before 
he had invited the cashier and a 
couple of the boys to an “opening 
party.”” The batch of home brew had 
turned out particularly well — but some 
one had blabbed. 

“Yes, sir,’ John managed to gulp. 

“Come with me,” commanded the 
president, and he led John to the 
directors’ room, where five of the 


directors were waiting in expectant 
silence.. 

“Here he is, gentlemen,” said the 
president, and closed the door. 

The directors drew closer as the 
president leveled a compelling fore- 
finger at John’s face. 

“Now, young man,” said the presi- 
dent, in a fierce whisper, “out with it. 
How do you make it?” 


Every now and then a man tries to 
forge ahead in business by signing 
some one else’s name to a check. 


“‘What’s your business?”’ asked the 
judge. 

“Artist,” replied the prisoner. 

Artist!’ scoffed the judge. “And 
you were picked up shooting crooked 
dice. I suppose you call that art?” 

“Yes, Your Honor, I’m a cubist!” 


Framed and displayed in the bank 


window, it drew fascinated crowds | 


from the passers-by. 

Nothing like it had been seen in 
town for months, and it set the old- 
timers to wagging their tongues about 
the good old days. 

It was a dividend check. 


Breakers ahead for the S to Z bookkeeper 

(The girl he hopes to marry has a 
bright idea.) 

“Listen, Jimmy—you know father 
needs money so badly, right now—if 
the president of the bank is so fond of 
you, and you’re so chummy with the 
directors, as you were saying at the 
dinner table tonight —don’t you think 
you could use your influence with them 
and get father a loan?” 


Shop talk 

“Did you know Jones was in wrong 
with his girl again?” 

“No—why is that?” 

“Same old mistake—he’s always 
doing it here on his books. He posted’ 
an item to the wrong account. It was 
dark on the porch, and he kissed his 
girl’s twin sister and told his girl he 
wished she’d hurry off to the movies!” 


Cashier to vice-president—‘“You 
know that new teller we hired?. Well, 


as_a teller he’d make a first-class, 


musician.” 
Vice-president — ‘‘How is that?” 
Cashier —‘‘Why, every night as soon 
as the bank closes all he cares about is 
playing ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ with 
variations!”’: 
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Business 


Now is the time for banks to render a 
public service to their communities and 
to their customers. Stimulate saving— 
stop the purchase of wildcat securities 
—keep closely in contact with your 
customers—reach out after new 
business with clean-cut, strong, direct 
advertising. 


You can print form letters, bulletins and notices 
—typewritten, handwritten, and illustrated— 
in your own office, without delay, almost with- 
out cost, with a 


Used by hundreds of banks. Easy to operate. 
It prints 50 to 75 copies a minute. We have 
many samples of bank letters and advertising 
matter—successful ideas that other banks are 
using with profit. We will gladly send copies 
of them on request. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with 
complete equipment on free trial 
to any bank. Useit. Try it out. 
Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at _ pets It will save 

its cost before you have to de- 
cide whether you want to keep 
itornot. Mail the coupon for 
booklet, and further 
details of this free trial offer. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


The Rotospeed Co. 


eas 558 E. Third St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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MOORE'S 
MODERN METHODS 


HIS FREE book contains 144 

pages of definite, concise in- 
formation on record keeping forms 
and books, and shows facsimiles 
of many forms which can be sup- 
plied in stock sizes or printed on 
any size sheet you desire. 


Moore’s Loose Leaf Systems 


are used by bankers and financial 
and business houses all over the 
country. Our Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping devices 
maintain that same excellence of 
workmanship which has charac- 
terized our products for the past 
80 years. 
Send today for this FREE book. 
If you need special forms our ex- 
s will prepare them from your 
ideas and specifications. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP. 
Established 1839 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 

Record Keeping Devices 


1187 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 
SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
& pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are usin 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and lezibility. 

Our Book “*Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 
RAWSON &-EVANS CO., &Weehington 


Rittenhouse Paper Fasteners 


ipinplaced or, unhands 

le for the 


bask 
request on your letterhead from the sole 
manufacturer. 
Horace F. Clark, Jr. 
W. L. & T. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Usury Laws In Bank Practice 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


N many of the states the legal rate 
of interest is fixed by law at a 

certain rate, and anything over and 
above that rate is “‘usury.” 

Now, if the legal rate in a certain 
state is 6 per cent and a customer 
borrows $100 from a bank for four 
months at 6 per cent, the bank deducts 
the interest in advance and hands the 
customer the $98 in current coin. 

“I borrowed $100 from you, didn’t 
I?” queried the customer. 

“Certainly,” agrees the banker. 

“And I paid you interest on $100?” 

“Certainly—I’ve got the money in 
my hand now.” 

“And you only gave me $98, so 
when I pay interest on $100 for the 
use of $98, that makes the interest 
higher than 6 per cent and you're 
guilty of usury,” argues the customer. 

“‘No—we never break the law,” the 
banker assures him. 

On this point the weight of authority 
in the United States is that the bank is 
not guilty of usury in such a case, as 
the courts of Alabama, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia and other states, 
have laid. down the rule that on a 
short-term loan by a bank, interest 
may be reserved in advance at the 
highest legal rate without rendering 
the bank liable for usury, and the 
same rule has been laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in a 
case where the court said: 

“If a transaction of this sort is to be 
deemed usurious, the same principle 
must apply with equal force to bank 
discounts, generally, for the practice 
is believed to be universal; and prob- 
ably few, if any, charters contain an 
express provision authorizing in terms 
the deduction of the interest in ad- 
vance upon making loans or discounts. 
It has always been supposed that an 
authority to discount, or make dis- 
counts, did, from the very force of the 
terms, necessarily include an authority 
to take the interest in advance. And 
this is not only the settled opinion 
among professional and commercial 
men, but stands approved by the 
soundest principles of legal construc- 
tion. Indeed we do not know in what 
other sense the word ‘discount’ is to 
be interpreted. Even in England, 
where no statute authorizes bankers 
to make discounts, it has been solemnly 
adjudged that the taking of interest 
in advance by bankers, upon loans, in 
the ordinary course of business, is not 
usurious.” 


In Georgia, however, the courts have 
held that discounting commercial paper 
in the usual way at the full legal rate 
and reserving interest in advance is 
usury, and the National Bank Aet 
provides that a national bank may 
charge “interest at the rate allowed 
by the laws of the state where the 
bank is located and no more.” 

Now, if a national bank is located 
in Georgia, where charging the full 
legal rate and reserving the interest in 
advance constitute usury according to 
the laws of that state, is it lawful for 
the national bank to make loans in 
Georgia at the full legal rate and 
reserve the interest in advance? 

At first glance it would seem that 
the answer must be “Yes,” but in a 
comparatively recent case decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that court said, “No,” in the 
following words: 

“Associations organized under the 
National Bank Act are plainly enm- 
powered to discount promissory notes 
in the ordinary course of business. To 
discount, ex vi termini, implies reser- 
vation of interest in advance; and, 


-under the ancient and commonly 


accepted doctrine, when dealing with 
short-time paper, such a reservation at 
the highest interest rate allowed by 
law is not usurious. Recognizing pre- 
vailing practice in business and the 
above stated doctrine concerning 
usury, we think Congress intended to 
endow national banks with the power, 
which banks generally exercise, of dis- 
counting notes, reserving charges at 
the highest rate permitted for interest. 
Tocarry out this purpose, the National 
Bank Act provides that associations 
organized under it may reserve on any 
discount interest at the rate allowed by 
the state, and only when there is 
reservation at the rate greater than the 
one specified does the transaction 
become usurious.” 

The result of the decision is, there- 
fore, that a national bank, doing 
business in Georgia, may charge the 
full legal rate of interest and reserve 
the interest in advance, while the state 
bank doing exactly the same thing is 
guilty of usury. 


Western Methods 


The cashier of the first bank to be 
established in one of the western states 
wrote to a customer informing him 
that an eastern firm would ‘“‘draw on 
you at sight,” if they did not hear 
from him. 

“If you think you’re any quicker im 
the draw than we are, crack right on,” 
the customer wrote in reply. 
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Thirty-one 


“Double 
k AN. | Your Savings; 


It CAN Be Done.” 


Horace Greeley said “the way to resume is to resume.” 


The Harvey Blodgett Company says the way to double your savings. 
is to do it—not in a generation but in a very few short years. 


It CAN be done. Didn’t Americans save billions in an incredibly short 
time to win the war? .Can’t Americans do anything they set out to do? 
Could not the majority of your depositors double their savings in double 
quick time if they were “sold” on the Big Idea? ; 

Authorities say that the deposits in savings banks increased 47 per cent 


in the last decade—only 4.7 per cent a year! We have data showing that certain banks, 
widely scattered, increased their savings deposits 231 pet cent during the same period. 


What banks have done banks can do. They need not wait for the next business boom 
Start and DO IT NOW, and hasten the return to normalcy. 


The rise of the tides of the nation’s savings is not a natural phenomenon. It is an 
effect which enterprising banks can cause. 


The nation needs more money in its business. Half our circulating medium is with- 
held from circulation. ‘ 

Every individual can capitalize himself to much greater extent. With a definite 
program any bank can induce many to do that definite thing. 


It is a matter of selling to the individual this Big Idea “Double your savings; It CAN be 
done.” ‘That slogan should be nationalized. It is an admirable one for bank or depositor, 
* * * * 

Harvey A. Blodgett, president of this Company, has written a book. 
Its title is “Double your savings; It CAN be done.” 
It is now in press and will be issued early in June. 


The price of the book is One Dollar postpaid. If after receiving it you think it isn’t 
worth a dollar you can return it and get your money right back. 


Those who recall the vigorous, straightforward message in Mr. Blodgett’s “Speaking 
Frankly to Bank Presidents” will not be disappointed in this more extended book. 
* * * * 


In “Double your savings; It CAN be done” Mr. Blodgett demonstrates 
That it CAN. HOW it can. 


Every bank officer from President down; every bank Director, should read this book. 
And every bank should, forthwith, launch a program for doubling savings. Yes, indeed, it 
CAN be done. You’ll be convinced if you read the book. 


Harvey Blodgett Company 


Executive and Sales Offices: 
UNIVERSITY and WHEELER AVENUES 


MERRIAM PARK STATION 
St. Paul, Minn. 


District Offices: Cutcaco, New York, Boston, Los ANGELES ' Address St. Paul Office 
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Thirty-two 


IF YOU 
COUNT 
COINS 
This 
Machine 


on Trial 


NO COST NO OBLIGATION 


Counts 
1200 COINS PER MINUTE 


Packages 
400 COINS PER MINUTE 


COINOMETER COMPANY 


Manafacturers of Coin Counting and Coin Assorting Machines since 1912 
102 East Atwater Street Detroit, Michigan 


THE CHECKBOOK THAT 
Opens 


= 


we 
= = 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 


LL of your customers want a checkbook that opens flat. The 

A tint bound book is an expensive nuisance. Do away with it. 

Falconer Removable Binders provide three conveniences for the 
depositor and are actually cheaper for the bank. 


Binder is made of good quality boards covered in an attractive pattern 
of black cloth with red fabrikoid back and corners. Ring mechanism 
is strong and durable. Bank name and location stamped in gold on 
each binder. 


A sample binder will be sent to bankers for popesiee. There is no obligation 
other than the return of the binder. Send a full sheet of your checks and ask for 
Booklet CB, which describes the check binder in detail and gives the endorsements 
of banks which have used it for years. 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Bank Stationers : Lithographers : Printers 
GAY AND WATER STS. BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Books That Bankers 
Should Have 


(Continued from page 14) 


History, Principles and Practice of Banking. .Gi 
Lombard Street... 
Money and Banking.................. Holdsworth 
White 
Money and the Mechanism of Exchange Jevons 
Money Market Primer................. Cl 
Principles of Banking.................... Hankey 
Principles of Money and Banking......... Conant 
Principles of Money and Banking....... .! Moulton 


BOND AND INTEREST TABLES 
Compound Interest, Present Value, Sinkin 
und and Investment Tables....... Betoridg 


CREDIT AND COMMERCIAL PAPER 


Acceptances, Trade and Bankers....... Mathe 
Banker’s Credit Manual.................... Wall 
Commercial Paper Acceptances and the 

Analysis of Credit Statements......... Knifin 
Prendergast 
Hagert 

ECONOMICS 

Economics of Business.................... Brisco 
Economic Development of the United 

Economic History of the United States... ... Bogart 
Economics........... Ely and Wicker 
Outlines of Political Economy........... Chapman 
Principles of Economics................ Seligman 
Principles of Economics................. Taussi 

FINANCE 

Business Organization and Combination... . Haney 
Mead 
Corporate Promotions and Reorgani- 

Giffen 
Financing an Enterprise.................. Cooper 
Mende ane Trew Cleveland 
Introduction to Public Finance............. Plehn 
The Business of Finance................. Withers 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


AB C of Foreign Exchanges.................Clare 
Currency Exchange Tables................. Snell 
Elements of Foreign Exchange. 
Modern Foreign Exchange.............. 

Problems in Foreign Exchange...........5 Sh 
Tate’s Modern Cambist 


INVESTMENTS 


American and Foreign Investment Bonds. Raymond 
Investment Bonds, Their Issue and Their 


Principles.of Bond Investment. ...... Chamberlain 
Putnam’s Investment Hiandbook.......... Atwood 

LAW 
Bankers Guide Book.................. Morehouse 
Banking Law and Taxation Digest....... Harrison 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments............... 
Digest of the Banking Law Journal......... Brady 
Federal Reserve Act and Cognate Statutes. . . Paine 
Br 
Morse on Banks and Banking................... 
Negotiable Instruments Law............ Brannan 
Tiffany on Banks and Banking.................. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

A B C ofthe Federal Reserve System. . . Kemmeret 
Withers 
Seligman 
International Commerce and Reconstruc- 

Report of the Competes. of the Currency....... 

opp’s Commercial Calculator, Short Cut 

Arithmetic and Ready Reckoner............ 

Statistical Abstract of U.S........... 
Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges... .Dos Passos 

* The Stock Exchange from Within.... Van Antwerp 


PRACTICAL BANKING 
Buildings, Equipment and 


TRUST COMPANIES 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Supplies (Shaw Banking Series) 
Filing 
Loans and Discounts....... (Shaw Banking Series) 
Management and Executive 
(Shaw Banking Series) 
Modern Banking Methods................ Barrett 
Practical Bank Operation............... Langston 
Savings Bank and Its Practical Work...... Knit 
Practical Work of a Bank................ Knt 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Bank in the World's 
Trade Today 


(Continued from page 7) 


uniformly held that the banks could 
not be restrained from paying out 
funds against such letters of credit, a 
practise on the part of the judiciary 
that has saved American commercial 
honor from an exceedingly discredit- 
able situation. These questions have 
been thoroughly threshed out and it 
will not be worth while to go into them 
any more extensively here. 

But there are a number of other 
factors in connection with the import 
situation in which the banks are almost 
inextricably involved. Perhaps the 
most important of these is this: What 
constitutes evidence of shipment? 
During 1918 and 1919, when prices 
were rising, the question as to the 
technical perfection of bills of lading 
was seldom broached, because im- 
porters were anxious to receive goods 
under almost any circumstances. In 
1920, with sudden price declines and 
with an effort on the part of the weak 
sisters in the importing business to run 
to cover, the accuracy of a bill of 
lading became a question of immediate 
and vital importance. 

Up to 1920 it had been the habit of 
steamship companies to issue what 
were called “Received for shipment 
bills of lading.” This form of bill of 
lading was provocative of disputes and 
the National City Bank then asked its 
customers to specify whether such bills 
of lading were satisfactory to them. 
In more than 90 per cent, the reply was 
that they were not satisfactory. The 
following was the question asked: 

“Steamship lines customarily issue 
bills of lading against the receipt of 
goods into the custody of the steamship 
owners or agents for transportation 
by a named steamer, and, failing ship- 
ment by said steamer, with liberty to 
ship in and upon a prior or following 
steamer. Please signify specifically 
whether such bills of lading are satis- 
factory, or whether you require bills 
of lading which acknowledge receipt of 
the merchandise for shipment on board 
the vessel named.” 

In the ensuing situation the bank 
was compelled for its own protection to 
insert the following paragraph in the 
agreement signed by the customer 
when asking for an import credit: 

_“In the absence of written instruc- 
tions to the contrary; the undersigned 
hereby authorize you to accept as 
‘bills of lading’ under the said credit, 
any documents issued by or on behalf 
of any carrier, including lighterage 
receipts, which acknowledge receipt of 
goods for transportation, wherever the 
other specific provisions of such docu- 
ments and the date of every such 
document is to be regarded as the date 
of ‘shipment’ within the said credit.” 


Thirty-three 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


. F y servative bank may 


Sample and particu- 
: lars sent without 
obligation 
Read our 


advertisement 
below 


BANK RECEIVING TELLER EXTENSION SYSTEM 


CONNECT THE BANK WITH EVERY HOME—THE RECORDING SAFE 


A MONEY MAGNET 
Over Five Million in Use in American Homes 


We Manufacture More Than Thirty Styles : of Home 
Savings Banks. Six Styles for Foreign Use 


Six Thousand Banks Have Found 
Our Home Safes Profitable Assets 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


(Established 20 Years) CHICAGO, U. S. A. Cable: NATAFE 
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Thirty-four 


One of the Largest Banks 
in St. Louis 


installed 20 four-inch capacity FAULTLESS Turning Post Binders 
for machine bookkeeping. In the face of bitter competition, the 
exclusive features in the FAULTLESS were responsible for its 
selection, particularly its vertical style and 100% expansion, which 
allows speed in posting and minimizes the handling of accounts. 


The FAULTLESS Turning Post Binder enables one to flip the 
sheets back and forth with a simple wrist and finger movement that 
easily controls a thousand accounts. What a convincing contrast 
between the FAULTLESS and the old style binder which neces- 
sitates the lifting back and forth of all the sheets; or the lost motion, 
washboard reach of the W style binder. 


Faultless Turning Post Binder 


Built Exclusively for Machine Bookkeeping 


Sold by 


Sturdy, adjustable and 
Leading Stationers 


detachable ratchet stands 


“NON-SLIP” 
Posts 


Milled posts 
prevent sheets 
from slipping 
during posting 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., Milwaukee, Chicago, New York 


Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Loose Leaf Devices in the World 


the sheets 
instantly 


Capacity — 200 to 1100 Accounts 
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About “Bank Advertising Experience” 


**The Printing Art’’ says 


“Probably no man in the country has as thorough a knowledge of and as wide an 
acquaintance with bank advertising as T. D. MacGregor, and the reader of this 
volume can get the benefit of his experience in a very large degree from its pages. 
“To bank men the book is of value from the first page to the last, but the men who are con- 
nected with the advertising of the banks will doubtless find the greatest advantage in the 
chapters on advertising criticism, clothing the bank advertisement, the illustration of adver- 
ti ts, bi and slogans, and the round-up of good banking ideas. It is safe to say 
that in these pages several hundred illustrations of bank advertisements which have already 
appeared in some form or other are shown as reduced cuts, but always clearly and in most 
instances plainly enough for the reader to follow the text of even the small type.” 

Soe: : A clearly written, easily understood book that 
Bank Advertising Experience $.55a'beon the desk of everyone in 


in financial advertising. Price $2.00. Sent on 
approval to banks and trust companies. Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


In order that there might be no 
doubt as to the exact manner of inter. 
preting these statements, the following 
paragraph was added to the application 
for all import commercial letters of 
credit :- 

“In consideration of your issuing a 
letter of credit substantially conform. 
ing with above request, we hereby 
agree, when requested by you, to sign 
and deliver to you an_ indemnity 
agreement in a form satisfactory to 
you.” 

The rapidly shifting price situation, 
coupled with the fact that great quan- 
tities of goods were in transit and could 
not be sold until arrival, made it 
apparent that the bank must take 
additional measures to safeguard its 
funds against loss because of sudden 
drops in commodity prices. This pro- 
tection was secured through the follow- 
ing agreement, which was made a part 
of the application for an import credit: 


All merchandise shipped under the said 
credit and the bills of lading, policies of 
insurance and other documents relating to 
the same and any or all other funds, 
property or securities, including also any or 
all collection items and proceeds thereof, 
now or hereafter handed to you or for any 
— left in your possession by the 
undersigned or for their account are hereby 
made security for this obligation and also 
for any and all other obligations or lia- 
bilities, absolute or contingent, due or not 
due, which are or may hereafter be owing 
by the undersigned to you, all of which, 
in the event of default by the undersigned 
in any part thereof, or of bankruptcy, 
insolvency, receivership or general assign- 
ment of the undersigned, shall forthwith 
become due and payable; and the under- 
signed agree, whenever the security afore- 
said shall seem to you insufficient, to 
furnish you on your request additional 
security to your satisfaction, and hereby 
authorize you, if at any time they fail to 
do so, or if any obligation covered by this 
instrument remains unpaid when due, 
forthwith, without further demand or notice 
or advertisement of any kind, all of which 
are hereby expressly waived, to sell the whole 
or any part of such merchandise, property, 
or other security arrived or to arrive, at any 
broker’s exchange or at public or private 
sale, at your option, and yourselves to 
become the purchasers in whole or part, 
without accountability save for the pur- 
chase price and free from any right of 
redemption, which is hereby waived and 
released; and to apply the net proceeds 
of such merchandise or security against 
any or all obligations or liabilities of the 
undersigned to you, howsoever arising. 


These measures may appear to be 
such as to make more difficult the 
transaction of import business, but, 
as a matter of fact, they have added 
elements of strength to the entire 
import situation by eliminating those 
factors not able to stand the rigid 
requirements now in vogue. In other 
ways the situation is easier than it was 
before. For instance, during the wal, 


conditions were such that reimburse 
ments under foreign currency credits 
required as high as twenty days 
Today this period is back at twelve 
Importers 


days, the pre-war number. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


are no longer required to give written 
confirmation as the manner in which 
foreign currency acceptances would be 
covered, that is, by the check or cable 
rates. 

There is at the present time a 
considerable amount of litigation pend- 
ing governing disputes as to documents, 
merchandise, time of shipment, prices 
and other details of import shipments. 
The National City Bank, however, 
has only one such matter on hand, and 
that is of comparative unimportance. 
This fortunate situation is due to the 
fact that the bank has steadily refused 
to issue import credits containing 
descriptive details throwing the onus 
of responsibility on it or its correspond- 
ents and, in effect, making it or its 
correspondents the judges of quality of 
merchandise, conditions of shipment, 
methods of packing and other details 
which might, in the event of disagree- 
ment, make the bank a party to any 
litigation that might ensue. This 
conservative attitude has unquestion- 
ably saved the bank from a mass of 
irritating and expensive litigation in 
matters having no true connection with 
the technical issuance of import letters 
of credit. 

Another new point which it has been 
necessary to watch in-the case of 
import credits has been that of insur- 
ance on shipments. In many cases 
that came to the attention of the bank 
some months ago, insurance had been 
taken out by the shipper and the policy 
drawn in German marks. This would 
have resulted, in case of loss, in a pay- 
ment by the insurance company of an 
amount in marks which, when con- 
verted into dollars at the rates prevail- 
ing recently, would have been trivial. 
The bank now insists that all shipments 
from Germany made under its import 
credits must be‘covered by insurance 
drawn in other currency than German 
marks, preferably in dollars. 

A point involving considerable small 
detail and vexation has been the large 
amount of business in small amounts 
that has come from persons desiring to 
make small remittances abroad who 
formerly used the facilities of the post- 
office for their transactions. Such 
persons are generally entirely un- 
familiar with foreign exchange terms 
and are slow to understand the great 
difficulty under which the bank labors 
in trying to carry on small matters of 
business with Europe, particularly in 
the small, new countries and in Central 
Europe. 

Many terms which formerly meant 
one thing can no longer be relied on to 
mean exactly what they meant prior 
to 1920. For instance, before 1920 an 
order to remit $1,000 to London would 
have meant that the thousand dollars 
was to be converted into pounds ster- 
ling and remitted. Now the exact 
Meaning would be questionable and 
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together with a neat, 


dignified check 


eh OU need not worry about r 
x checks being raised, if par. 

Manco Safety Tint background 
on them. Any tampering with the 
name or amount, whether written 
with pen or typewriter, will erase 
the tint. This erasure cannot be 
hidden— it clearly spells tampering, and will not be honored 
by a Bank. 


Manco Safety Tint is the result of many years of experi- 
a we believe that it is now the best and the safest 
or checks. 


The Manco Safety Tint can be made to reproduce your 
monogram, building or any design you may desire. Such a 
background on your check, done in soft color, lends quality 
and dignity which are very marked. 


Specimens and designs gladly submitted. 


Ei 


THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of Portland, Me., is 
using a lithographed check 
with the Manco Safety Tint 


Blank Books— Bound and Loose Leaf— Lithographing, Printing, 
| background. A neat, im- 


Engraving — Office Stationery and Supplies 
pressive check, and, at the 
same time, a protection to 
them and their patrons. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


New York Offices: 261 Broadway 


Clip 
The 
Coupon 


and we will bring you positive proof that the Calendar Savings 
Bank is a sure-fire “Savings Account Builder.” Bankers in all 
parts of the country have not only greatly increased their 
savings deposits, but have saved the cost of getting out new 
annual calendars every year. The calendar feature of this 
savings bank constantly and persistently keeps the thought of 
saving before the possessor; in fact, he is compelled to save if he 
wishes to keep the calendar up to date. 


Avail yourself of our account-getting service furnished by a corps of 
courteous, bonded salesmen who get the results that we guarantee. De- 
tailed information regarding the bank and our account-getting service 
will be forthcoming as soon as the coupon reaches our office. Send it today. 
Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., Dept. C., 

M. & M. Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send Us Details! 


Name 


Bank 
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ERALITE 


The National Desk Lamp 


y= eyes need a light correct in 
quality as well as quantity. Day- 
light is best for the eyes because 

ature has made it perfect in quality 
and diffusion. The new 


Daylight Attachment 


converts ordinary electric lights into 
eye-saving daylight and elimi- 
nates eye strain. 
Emeralities enhance the appearance 
of any office and are ehees as 
standard equipment for those who 
cppreciets the importance of proper 
lighting. Emeralities for every reading 
or writing need. At office supply and 
electrical dealers. Send for a sample 
Emeralite on 60 days’ trial. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 
40 Warren St., New York 


The daylight attach- 
mentcan be applied to 


| 
Emeralite. 


“When the foreigners and illiterates of ou: town 
learned that we used Inkless Finger Prints, it was 
surprising how many new accounts started in our 
much new business we 
icked up. 

EThey seemed to pass the word along that no wit- 
messes were needed—that their transactions with 
us were secret—that there’s no chance of fraud. 
It’s been great advertising for us.” 


They’re Safe 


Many other Cashiers and Tellers have 
also told us that Inkless Finger Prints 
“lend an added sense of security to 
illiterates that can’t be beaten.” 


Indispensable 


Infallibility of Identification 
Insurance—From the Moral Effect 
. Standpoint 
Advertising that ‘‘Pulls’’ 
Write Us Today 


Bauder Identification Co. 
Astor Trust Building. New York 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


before acting, the bank would insist on 
knowing just what the customer had 
in mind. 

Quite a little difficulty has been 
experienced during the past year with 
persons who bought small amounts of 
foreign exchange which for one reason 
or another was not used. Theattitude 
of these persons has made it much more 
desirable for the bank to issue a draft 
direct to the client rather than to 
undertake to make payment to the 
person named abroad. In many of the 
latter type of transactions it has been 
impossible for the bank to find the 
payee and the exchange had to be 
returned to the original purchaser. 
The difficulty has been, however, that 
with exchange constantly fluctuating, 
it almost never happens that the con- 
version back into dollars can be made 
at the identical rate as that on the day 
the exchange was first purchased. The 
customer often fails to understand that 
exchange fluctuates both ways and 
constant explanation must be made of 
the fact that the bank has to buy 
foreign exchange in the open market 
and that the refund must be made at 
the rate prevailing on the day the 
transaction is closed. 

Two specific and important matters 
remain to be discussed, the first of a 
psychological character and the second 
of a profoundly important character to 
the development of a world-wide export 
trade based on long term credits. 
These are the quotation of foreign 
currencies in terms of dollars and the 
development of acceptances in financ- 
ing both domestic and foreign business. 

Until the past year the table of 
foreign exchange published daily in the 
newspapers required almost an expert 
knowledge of this complicated and 
difficult subject in order to read the 
quotations intelligibly. Each foreign 
currency had ‘“‘a meaning all its own,” 
as the popular song used to have it. 
That is, some currencies were quoted 
in terms of dollars, others in the num- 
ber of foreign units which could be 
bought with one dollar, and others, 
had various interpretations.. This was 
a constant source of irritation, par- 
ticularly at a period when many 
persons whose knowledge of exchange 
technicalities was very slight, were 
attempting to buy or sell foreign 
exchange. 

This entire situation was changed 
over night in the foreign exchange de- 
partment of the National City Bank. 
Believing that American dominance in 
the exchange markets of the world 
made it un-American and discreditable 
to quote foreign currencies in this 
hodge-podge manner any longer, Bern- 
hard A. Duis, vice-president, in charge 
of foreign exchange, issued instructions 
to his department that quotations were 
to be given out only in terms of dollars. 
This was a revolutionary change, but 
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the City Bank was such an important 
factor in the New York exchange mar. 
ket that within a few days the change 
was definitely accepted by everybody, 
This change was first applied to the 
currencies of the Latin monetary 


union, that is, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Greece. The 
bank’s South American branches had 
inaugurated the quotation of South 
American currencies in dollars from the 
date of their original opening in 1914, 
so that the change in quoting European 
currencies has resulted in a list of 
published exchange quotations that 
everyone can understand. 

A great advance in the efficient use 
of the acceptance as a means of stimu- 
lating foreign trade is made possible by 
the announcement of the Federal 
Reserve Board under date of May 6 
that it will hereafter approve the 
purchase by Federal Reserve Banks of 
acceptances with maturities of not to 
exceed six months when the accept- 
ances in question represent foreign 
trade transactions, either imports or 
exports. Hitherto, the maturities which 
the Reserve Banks have been allowed 
to purchase have been limited to three 
months, a period that was not long 


‘enough to operate advantageously for 


foreign trade. 

This ruling means that a vast and 
constantly expanding fund of genuine 
investment capital as distinguished 
from banking resources will be made 
available in a direction that is greatly 
in need of additional credit supplies. 
At present there is a larger amount of 
export credit instruments in the hands 
of the country’s commercial banks than 
there ought to be. Exporters and 
importers who have legitimate uses for 
additional banking credit find that 
they cannot get it because the banks 
are tied up with old commitments. The 
acceptance market, both domestic and 
foreign, is constantly widening in a 
very satisfactory manner and the new 
purchasers of acceptances are CO 
tributing capital to the steady develop- 
ment of foreign trade from sources that 
could not otherwise be tapped in this 
way. 

There will be need for a_ great 
increase in the amount of acceptances 
outstanding when export trade gets 
its second wind. Long credits must 
be given before foreign customers call 
get on their feet and liquidate their 
indebtedness. Prior to the recent rub 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
facilities of the acceptance and the 
Reserve system were not of much us 


- because of the short maturities allowed; 


but this ruling immediately opens t 
the use of foreign trade a vast reservoll 
of credit which will inevitably be of the 
greatest importance in holding @ 
increasing export trade. 

At the present time it is estimated 
by the American Acceptance Counel 
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. The DailyDimeSaver 


The'Daily' Dime Saver Has Already Proven Itself the 
Greatest Savings Account Getter Ever Devised 
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The Morelgad Advertising Compe 


REDUCED SIZE FOLDED. REDUCED SIZE OPEN. 
Actual size folded 3-3/8 x 6-3/3 inches. Actual open size 6-11/16 x 6-3/8 inches. Fits regular commercial envelope. 


Over. 60% of the banks using the Daily Dime Saver 
throughout the United States have re-ordered from 
two to seven times My 


The initial cost of the Saver isso in the Loop district of Chicago. 
lowyou can afford to dominateyour Youare paying for the Daily Dime 
city by distributing them broadly. Savers in loss of business if you 
Forinstance, The Merchants Loan do not use them. 
& Trust Company distributed Why pay for something without 
by special messenger 50,000 _ securing its benefits? 


Following are the prices in various quantities including your advertisement on the front cover 
1,000 Daily Dime Savers @ $50.00 per 1,000 
2,500 @ 


$48.00 1,000 
5,000 “ @ $46.00 1,000 
10,000 a a @ $45.00 ‘ 1,000 
Terms: Thirty days net 25,000 1000 Your orders will have 
F.O.B. Chicago 100,000 “ “ @ $42.00 “ 1,000 prompt attention 


Te Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


Including by merger 


The Moreland Advertising Company 
652 South State Street 


Chicago 
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Ovalox Elliptical Pocket Book 


An Exceedingly Strong and Attractive “Account Getter”’ 


Has a perfect lock and opens with key 


This is the leading pocket bank manufactured and its reputation as a Business 
Producer is known throughout the country. 


ONE OF THE LEADING BANKS (NAME FURNISHED ON APPLICATION) OF NEW 
YORK CITY, INCREASED ITS SAVINGS DEPOSITS FROM $400,000 TO OVER 
$1,000,000, IN LESS -THAN ONE YEAR, BY THE USE AND AID OF THIS POPULAR 
BANK USED AND ENDORSED BY OVER TWO THOUSAND OF THE BEST 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND ABROAD. 

From Manufacturer to You 


Write for our 60-page catalog describing this bank, as well as thirty other styles 


STRONGHART COMPANY 1510-16 S. Wabash Ave.” 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
Stronghart Service Corporation, Personal Service to Bankers, affiliated with Stronghart Company 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Most Important Invention 
In OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Writing Bed 


~ON THE- 


NEW GUNN DESK 


Dees Away with DISFIGURED OFFICE DESK TOPS 
eliminates the use of plate glass and blotters 
Wears like iron. Feels like kid. A ive in 


to the No ish to mar. Impervious to ink and stains. 
Sample Section, showing construction and full particulars, mailed FREE 


The GUNN FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
“Thirty years builders of Desks’’ 


NEW YORK BRANCH, No. 11 E. 36th Street. 
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TYPEWRITER STAND 
$G50 SAVES SPACE 


TIME 


A strong, well-built 
Stand, five-ply oak, 
veneered top, 1714” 
x14”. Will last a life- 
time. Easy to move 
about. Suitable for 
small office and home 
use. 26” high. 

Write for our proposition 
Auto Parts Mfg.Co. 

1817 Trombly Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Bankers’ 1000 large Letterheads) Only 
Beautifully 

Lithographed 


1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.75 
Letterheads . . $13.75 
+ $23.75 


4000 1-2 size 


CUSTOMERS FROM 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when work is started 
and finished; when orders are received 
and delivered; when letters are received 
and answered. 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 
built for long service, and work quickly, 
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that the total volume of acceptances 
outstanding is about $750,000,000, 
which is a drop of about a quarter from 
this time last year. It must be 
remembered, however, that the com- 
modity price drop has been greater 
than this, proportionately, so that the 
acceptances outstanding today repre- 


sent a greater quantity of commodities 


than the larger amount did last year, 
It is also well to remember that the 
acceptances now in the hands of the 
Reserve Banks are less than one-fourth 
of those so held last year, which show 
that the present holdings of accept- 
ances are in the hands of actual 
investors, where they belong. 

An interesting development in New 
York has been the organization by the 
larger banks, of merchandise depart- 
ments. Strangely enough, a_ bank 
which in the past would give the most 
careful attention and examination to 
stocks, bonds, drafts and other securi- 
ties passing through its hands, generally 
disdained to take any interest in the 
merchandise represented by so large a 
portion of its daily business. This 
attitude is changing and merchandise 
departments are being enlarged or 
organized, if not already existing, by 
means of which actual shipments and 
sales of goods may be handled. The 
National City Bank has had such a 
department for about five years, but 
recent events in world trade, especially 
in those countries where exchange 
abnormalities have made the transac- 
tion of ordinary business almost im- 
possible, have greatly enlarged. the 
sphere and activities of the department. 

Such a department has proved its 
usefulness in acting as a liaison arrange- 
ment between foreign firms anxious to 
sell goods in this market, but without 
any dependable connections, and 
American buyers of such goods. In 
many cases, after handling one trans- 
action the department has been able 
to give introductions that resulted in 
direct arrangements between American 
and foreign houses. Such a service 
makes good friends for the bank both 
here and abroad and prevents foreign 
sellers from falling into the hands of 
importers whose standing would pre 
vent their getting such business if their 
reputations were known abroad. 

In many instances this department 
has been able to keep a certain amount 
of business moving when the exchanges 
have been so chaotic as to preclude any 
deals not conducted on what is practi- 
cally a barter basis. By arrangement 
with the South American branches, 
for instance, it has been possible 
for this department to arrange the 
purchase of great quantities of coffee 
in Colombia for shipment to this 
country by firms having large credits 
with the Colombian branches of the 

bank, but credits which it was nol 


feasible to transfer to this country 
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because of the greatly depreciated con- 
dition of Colombian currency in terms 
of dollars. Thus an arrangement has 
been perfected by which the Colom- 
bian holders of coffee have received 
their money in Colombian currency 
and the American owners of the credits 
have been able to realize them through 
shipping the coffee and selling it for 
dollars in New York. 

There have been many other changes 
put into effect during the past year or 
so, but they have been mainly matters 
of detail, some of which would have 
been made even if the business upheaval 
had not come about. Bankers through- 
out the country will probably appre- 
ciate the fact that the operation of 
a big New York bank, especially one 
having foreign branches, has not been 
exactly easy during the past year or so. 
Problems have come up almost daily 
that would have seemed staggering 
five years ago and quick decisions have 
had to be made on which great 
amounts of money depended. In the 
face of it all, though, good nature on 
the part of everybody has generally 
prevailed. The price drop separated 
the sheep from the goats in a mar- 
velously efficient manner. Those who 
were willing to take the bitter with the 
sweet and to stand up to punishment 
in the face of adverse conditions have 
found the big banks willing and 
anxious to afford them every con- 
ceivable assistance. Things have been 
done for the relief of customers that 
were unheard of a few years ago. 

The whole matter may be summed 
up by saying that the relations be- 
tween banks and their customers have 
been reduced to the single items of 
service on one hand and character on 
the other. Loan applications these 
days must be backed by something 
better than a good financial statement 
and the bank that set out to protect its 
clients only so far as the law required 
would soon find itself without desirable 
business. The personal equation is 
now uppermost and the fact that this 
is true is the greatest guaranty for real 
teamwork between the banks and 
business in the industrial rehabilitation 
which all hope will not be much longer 
delayed. 


Of Such is Bank Personality 
Made 


(Continued from page 9) 


should at least be so far apart that the 
depositor may feel certain he is talking 
to one man and not a roomful. 

A man has a splendid, going business 
with real opportunities for expansion. 
His problem is inadequate capital and 
slow collections. He can’t expand 
because he hasn’t enough money and 
because he can’t make his collections 
fastenough. He needs financial coun- 
sel. The average man would be most 
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Perfect Sealing Wax Impressions 


Made by the ‘ 
ELECTRIC SEALING WAX MACHINE 


Says the man who operates it in one of the 
Government’s busiest departments: 


““Easy to operate 

“Ten times quicker than the hand method 
“Saves 60% of the wax— none wasted 
“Sealed 600 letters and packages last night’’ 


Let us send you one. A trial will tell the story. No obligation 
ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. 


316 West 31st Street New York City 
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SECURITIES 
THEIR PURCHASE AND THEIR SALE 


The Special Securities Department of The 
Continental and Commercial Banksof Chicago 
executes orders for sales and purchases of 
securities (on behalf of customers and corre- 
spondents) on all exchanges. A minimum 
commission on these transactions is charged 
by intermediaries. We make no charge for 
the service we render. 


Securities are exchanged from temporary form 
- into permanent form at a cost covering only 
transportation expenses. 


Payment is made to brokers and bond houses 
for securities purchased direct by our cus- 
tomers and these securities handled in accor- 
dance with their wishes. 


The department also handles on an actual 
cost basis the registration, transfer and con- 
version of Liberty issues. 


You are cordially invited to utilize this 
department. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 
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Reducing Cost 
of Mailing 


In one hour your office boy can address 
1000 to 1200 envelopes or head as many 
statements. Think of the time, trouble 
and money saved by your organization. 


By eliminating wasted postage and by 
saving time, the 


STANDARD ADDRESSING MACHINE 


soon pays for itself. It enables your 
office boy to take over the detail of ad- 
dressing-now done by expensive labor— 
and do it better and more accurately. 
Addresses are cut by your stenographer on 
Samco Flexible Typewriter Stencils — envelopes are 
addressed at the rate of 1000 to 1200 an hour. 


A simple attachment prints sma'‘l forms and post 
cards—a wonderful money-saving feature. 


SMART ADDRESSING MACHINE CORP. 
Dept. 50-G. Main at Goodell St, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch: 100 Wiliam Street, New York 


Representatives in these and other important cities: 
Frank E. Ward, 1815 California St., Denver, Colo. 
Geo. E. Leet, 1116 Peach St., Erie, Pa. 

R. E. Fleherty, 506 Equitable Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Exclusive territory for 
responsible dealers 


Get Your Statements 
Out Early 


Banks find economy in cutting the 
margins from monthly statements 

in quantity with 
the Pearl Cutter. 


It is a handy ap- 
pliance for offices of 
every kind. Clips 
several hundred 
sheets of ledger 
paper at one stroke. 


The Pearl is strong, 
durable, easily oper- 
ated, well-made and 
nicely finished. 

We also make an ex- 
tensive line of large 
power and hand lever 
cutters, small bench 
shears and tablet 
— for office and 
actory use. 

Write for further partic- 

ulars and prices 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Mass. 
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grateful if he could go to a bank official 
and, to speak commonly, spread his 
cards on the table. This bank en- 
couraged patrons who had financial 
problems to do that very thing. And, 
of course, this courtesy is never for- 
gotten. The bank in giving the advice 
is making a good investment. 

This bank had always given invest- 
ment information but had _ never 
advertised that fact. Depositors were 
encouraged to obtain investment facts 
from the bank. It was pointed out 
that inasmuch as the bank had no 
securities of its own to sell, the informa- 
tion was free from what might be 
described as self-interest. 

‘The bank went out of its way to allow 
its depositors to know that it gladly 
gave broad range business counsel to 
depositors. The same was true of 
credit and foreign trade information. 
In a word, this bank set about deliber- 
ately to acquaint its depositors with 
the many functions of the modern 
bank. 

And so I could go on to enumerate 
the many things this institution did 
to make itself a human, warm, cordial 
institution. I want to mention but a 
couple of other things. A_ special 
department was organized for women. 
The rooms used by the women patrons 
of the bank were comfortably furnished. 
Small, folding check books which 
women could easily carry in their 
handbags were provided. 

Here’s another little thing. Blotters 
were inserted in all check books—but 
another instance of bank thought- 
fulness. 

When Christmas rolled around, the 
suggestion was made that the bank 
send out a holiday greeting card to the 
depositors of the bank. One official 
proposed a circular letter calling atten- 
tion to a new department of the bank. 
We disapproved of that. We asked 
whether a department store owner in 
sending a Christmas card to his friend, | 
a golf player, would call attention to a 
line of golf clubs he had just received. 
Of course not. Why can’t the bank 
be an ordinary person this time. 
And so a Christmas card just like one 
friend would send to another, was 
mailed by the bank to all depositors. 
The name of the bank was of course 
on the card. There was no other 
reference to the institution. 

By studying first the little things 
and secondly by studying the larger 
problems of the bank, this institution 
began to find its personality. It had 
never lacked for business but it had 
lacked certain human qualities which 
the officials of the bank wanted. And 
by conscientious effort, those qualities 
have been obtained. Today there is 
a cordial atmosphere about the bank. 
Your time is not wasted. You feel at 
home. You like to go to that bank. 
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SURPLUS 
RESERVES 


XCESS RESERVE is an 
evidence of strength, but in 
the present money market it may 
prove to be an expensive luxury. 


Weare in position to offer liberal 
terms and unexcelled facilities to 
out-of-town banks, which enable 
them to maintain ample reserves 
with the least strain and at the 
same time to keep earning assets 
at the maximum figure. 


We give instantaneous attention 
to requests for the transfer of 
reserve or other funds over our 
private wires. 


Our 24-hour transit department 
operates continuously. All items 
handled at par for correspond- 
ents. No charge for telegraphic 


transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIQNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I know because I am a depositor there. 


bution of property upon death. 


I analyze Wills, Trust Agree- 
ments and Contracts for the 
detection and removal of errors, 
contradictions, uncertainties and 
lack of clarity. 


@ Safeguard your estate against 
attack, dissipation, litigation, ab- 
sorption, undesired distribution 
and non-productiveness. 


@ Prevent contest, false con- 
struing and malinterpretation. 
@ Perpetuate after death that 
watchful and protective care which — 
you give to your property now. 
Write for further information 
JOHN M. CHAPPELL 


: 810 Monadnock Block 
Chicago Illinois 
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waiting on his initiative. ‘““We’re not 
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(Continued from page 21) 


to establish. . . We have no sym- 
pathy with the indispensable type of 
man referred to, who uses the methods 
therein described for realizing his own 
personal ambitions. I regret person- 
ally that this idea will be spread 
broadcast, as its adoption will lead to 
a most undesirable form of competi- 
tion in the race for promotion.” 

Heigho! And I had expected so 
much from the newly-formed staff 
associations. But throwing stones at 
stars is a harmless if childish occupa- 
tion, except that the stones, coming 
down, may hit you. 

Still, what a compliment the letter 
is. Only think ofit! To have become 
so valuable that clerks of a succeeding 
generation, from just reading about 
you, want to suppress you as a shame- 
ful example of industry. And only an 
accountant, at that! Generally the 
honored target of these wordy boom- 
erangs is a supposedly pampered 
youth who is caught up in a chariot of 
favoritism from behind the counter 
and enthroned in,a private office on 
the top floor of the head office building. 

However, for the fun of the thing, 
let us ferret out one of these garret- 
rats and find out if his whiskers grow 
any longer than our own. 

Take Harry Druid! He seems to 
be doing the Roman-candle act in our 
head office just now. Harry was one 
of the first juniors I had to handle, 
and I was his first boss. I preen myself 
a bit proudly that, at the end of his 
first half-year, I reported on the new 
that point to a high place in our serv- ; al 
ice.” Evidently the directors be- 
lieved me, for there he is_ today. 
Harry has never been a manager, in 
fact never a ledger-keeper or teller, 
but he is credited with having invented 
some new system of running our 
foreign business, and has looked wise 
and drawn a big salary ever since. 

On my holidays I dropped in to see 
him. His new honors, I happened to 
know, had stirred up among the staff 
little hornets here and there whose 
lights had not been hidden under a 
bushel. I must say however that he 
struck me as very much the same 
natural boy 1 had always known, so I 
decided to ask him about it. 

“I do sometimes wish that the 
young men in the bank liked you 
better, Harry,” I tried to surprise 
him. 

“I'd rather one of them got busy 

- and qualified for my job,” he came 
back most cheerfully. “It’s time 
somebody did; there are half a dozen 
things I want to turn my attention to 
in the bank.” The man talked as 
though the future of the concern were 
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When Your 
Customers 


Travel 


enhance the safety and 
enjoyment of their trip 
by providing them with 


Cheques 


Ysodoing ¥ 
you will 

eliminate for them 

many financial in- 
conveniences encountered both 
at home and abroad, and thus 
establish your institution more 
securely in their good-will. 


For literature and information 
write to 
BANKERS Trust COMPANY 
New York City 


I have for sale 


‘$100,000 


value, New York Trap Rock 
Reeonmntiin 6 per cent Serial 
Gold Bonds. I will sell to yield 


~ 8 per cent on any maturity 
rom one to nine years. Act 
quick. Write direct to 
Horace F. Clark, Jr. 
W.L. & T. Bldg., 
Washington, aC. 
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looking for men who can air their dis- 
likes,” he continued, stretching back 


as though preparing to enjoy himself. - 


“The woods are full of that variety. 
We want men who'll work for success.” 

“Well,” I began, seeing my oppor- 
tunity, “I know a few who say they 
are willing to work.” 

***Willing to!’”’ he repeated. “Did 
you ever know a man write a good 
novel, for instance, because he was 
willing to? I meant the man who’s 
determined to: who’s got to feel that 
he’s doing something—all the time!” 

“These men I’m speaking of,” I 
presisted, “‘claim they have the ambi- 
tion. One of them came to me only 
about three weeks ago—.” 

“Yes,” he interrupted artfully, about 
three weeks ago was salary increase 
time. They had the ambition to get 
more money. Or was it—you have 
almost told me it was—because they 
envied their successful opponents for 
a few minutes? That sort of impulse 
cannot be called getting ambitious.” 
He smiled wryly. “It’s getting am- 
bition, perhaps, something like a certain 


‘type of the population gets religion 


every spring.” 

Consciously or otherwise, he was 
hitting uncomfortably close to the 
one or two men I had in mind, and I 
ceded a point. “I have wondered,” 
I admitted, “why so many of these 
boys never seemed to do the catching 
up they wanted, or in fact to get any- 
where. What’s wrong?” 

“Why—.” He stopped abruptly as 
though disliking to offer an opinion. 
“Surely an ambition worth while is a 
desire to do something. The imita- 
tion is a desire to get something. If 
these boys intend to be of service, 
especially some signal, important serv- 
ice, they must first of all forget that 
they’re out to beat anybody or to gain 
anything.” 

“Is that the way you did it, Harry?” 
I startled him. 

He did not reply, but said some- 
thing else about encouraging the boys 
to pull for the bank if they expected 
the bank to pull for them. Just as I 
was leaving I turned on him with, 
“What salary do they pay you now, 
Harry?” 

In some confusion he said, ““You 
won’t believe me, sir, but—I don’t 
know. I don’t believe I’ve been 
worrying about it very much lately.” 

I know Harry Druid as few men 
know him, and I know he would never 
run that sort of thing as a bluff. 

When I got back to my own branch 
I mentioned this conversation to my 
chief clerk. We are excellent friends, 
but Mr. Brent has his own opinions. 

“There seem to be two ways to get 
on in-the bank,” he said, a trifle sar- 
castically. 
fully through the ledgers, the cages 
and the discounts; or he can sit dream- 
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ing on a stool all day and figure out 
new stationery forms and so forth.” 

“Perhaps!” I agreed. “You mean 
the man who gets big increases for 
looking wise?” 

“And whispering into somebody’s 
ear now and then,” he added dryly. 

“Come now!” I interfered. “Give 
that fellow a chance. I believe that 
his work is the poorest paid in the 
business.” 

“How do you make that out, sir?” 

“IT mean it. You or I do $100 
worth of work for the bank and we 
get $100 for doing it. The other man 
saves the bank $500 or $1000 and gets, 
say, $125 for the job.” 

“Do you really think that these 
wise ones arrive at anything?’ he 
sneered, and I felt that it was a good 
time to use my sting where it would do 
the most good. 

“I want to tell you, Brent, that you 
are doing today, in seven hours, the 
work we used to do in twelve. And 
you are getting my twelve hours pay 
—and then some. These extra hours 
we have on the tennis court or with 
the wife and Kids we owe to these 
same ‘wise ones’ who seem to snoop 
around when and where they fancy, 
stand in with the management —and 
get the pay you might be earning.” 

Brent frowned, straightened his 
feet and braced them against the edge 
of the desk like a mule who’s darned if 
he will! So I went at him all over 
again. “My lad, nobody will ever 
accuse me of being one of those smart- 
Alec, rapid-climber inventors of new 
wrinkles, but I wasted five years hating 
and vilifying them. And you can bet 
I know, at the tail end of a long and 
tough experience, that these men who, 
by their sharp ways and non-com- 
municative poker faces have inspired 
envy, hatred and malice, have never- 
theless made my lot in life easier, and 
have in all probability spent more in 
the service of the bank and less in the 
service of themselves, than I have-— 
and that’s why they have been better 
men.” 

Brent was sufficiently impressed to 
smile in that aggravating manner 
which told me that I had been plead- 
ing the point over-warmly. To do 
him justice, I will admit having de- 
fended my successful opponent, not 
because he needs it, but because he 
has so many enemies who breed mis- 
understanding concerning him. 


Yours sincerely, 
THE OLD STAGER. 


“A fellow can plod faith- 
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‘th From Fra Paciolo 
\ ae to Modern Loose Leaf 
’ textbook on accounting. In his quaint script, he set forth 


In 1494 Luca Paciolo, a monk cf Venice, wrote the first 
principles which have guided four centuries of bookkeepers. 

Bookkeeping tasks that in Fra Paciolo’s time required 
days of patient toil are now accomplished in a few hours, 
with the aid of National Loose Leaf Books—used in the 
accounting departments of such institutions as the Bankers 
Trust Company, Aeolian Company, Safety Car Heating 


ing agent ought to have our book, & Lighting Company. 
“Ready Records for Accounting.”’ It’s 
free—ask your stationer for a copy. National Ring Binders are indispensable for the work 


If he cannot supply you, write us. 


of collating sales data, factory records, payroll figures, 
cost statistics. These binders are strongly. constructed, 


Letgire and the locking mechanism is such that while a slight 
Ledger Sheets pressure opens or closes the rings, they are securely held 
Post Binders against accidental release. 

Ghost Holiere Sheets of many different sizes and rulings may be had. 
Bank Forms . 

Price Books Ask your stationer to show you National Series 6401 
Ring Binders and 6501. 

Columnar Sheets ; Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy 


Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 


AA 


National 
Loose Leaf 
Rin 
Bi: 
Loose Leaf and Bound Books 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
111 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BURROUGHS 


What the Advertising Services Can Do for You 


HE consensus of opinion among 
those who ought to know is that 
the average banker is not usually 
fitted by experience and training to be 


a successful advertiser. Nor is it 
natural to expect him to be. His 
work has been along other lines. He 


should not be called upon to qualify 
as an expert in advertising any more 
than he should be asked to be an 
architect or an engineer as well as a 
banker. 

It is not necessary that he should be 
an adept in publicity matters, what 
with the many advertising men and 
agencies specializing in the advertising 
of banks and trust companies. For 
the benefit of those who are consider- 
ing the advertising proposition and are 
wondering what an agency can do for 
them, we propose to set down here a 
few facts and suggestions which ought 
to prove helpful. 

Men who have worked and studied 


By JAMES E. MORTON 


along the lines of financial advertising, 
who are making it their life work, so to 
speak, necessarily acquire a rather 
thorough knowledge of banking and 
trust procedure. Many of them have 
entered the advertising business by 
way of the newspaper field. They 
have a highly developed “nose for 
news.” They can sense the adver- 
tising value of a banking matter much 
more quickly than the average banker 
himself who thinks in terms of loans 
and credits, deposits and accountancy, 
rather than in headlines and pulling 
power, or the value of position and 
white space. 

“Comparisons are odorous,”’ as Mrs. 
Partington said. To avoid making 
them, we will mention none of the 
bank advertising agents or agencies in 
this article. Suffice it to say, that 
there are plenty of them, some better 


You can find many sources of bank 
equipment. Some make one line, 
some two, some three. You can buy 
from all these sources and increase 
your overhead. Or you can buy every 
ind of equipment trom Barshal and 
and get what you order plus Barshal 
Service. 
Barshal Service makes Barshal Bank 
Equipment a paying investment. It is 
definite, tangible service that works 
for you. Take Safe Deposit Boxes 
for instance. This service rents 
boxes—makes them pay. And so it 
operates on every kind of Barshal 
Bank Equipment to accomplish the 
principle of Barshal Service. 


Your Return Our Goal 


Write or wire for the Barshal Safe 
Deposit Banking Representative in 
your locality. His experience in put- 
ting safe deposit box departments on 
a paying basis starts Barshal Service 
earning profits for you. 


EQUIPMENT SERVICE FOR BANKS 


First National 
Bank, Olean, N.Y., 
Installs Barshal 
Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


Barshal Safe Deposit Boxes 
Made in five standard units 
Heavy Bessemer steel plate doors 
Yale and Towne g ey locks 
Highest quality construction at 
Lowest price per box 
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STEEL OFFICE BRONZE SIGNS : ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURAL 
UIPMENT AND TABLETS WOR SERVICE 
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than others but all improving right 
along. Geographically, they are well 
distributed, but there seems to be no 
good reason why distance need be any 
barrier to the use of such service ag 
long as the United States mails cop- 
tinue to function with their accus. 
tomed regularity. 

Theye are several kinds of financial 
advertising agencies, or at least there 
are a number of different financial 
advertising services offered, but chiefly 
they fall under three headings — the Syn- 
dicate Typewritten Service, the Syn- 
dicate Electrotype Service, and the 
Individual Service. These are named 
in the order of their cost, beginning 
with the cheapest. 

The Typewritten Syndicate Service 
is perhaps the most widely used of any 
and, of course, is of special advantage 
to the smaller institutions. The copy 
of the advertisements is sent in type- 
written form, sometimes with type and 
layout suggestions to enable the local 
newspaper to set up the advertisement 
in a suitable manner. The agency 
makes some attempt to adapt the 
advertisements to the requirements of 
the customer. This is the modus 
operandi: 

The copywriters of the agency pre- 
pare a batch of new advertisements 
every month on various phases of 
banking and trust service. These are 
given a letter or number and are 
pasted in a big book arranged under 
such special heads as checking, savings, 
trust, . safe deposit, certificates of 
deposit, farmers, women, children, 
loans, etc. Then when it comes to 
assigning the copy for the monthly 
supply of advertisements to the vari- 
ous clients, the copywriter takes out 
the information sheet or folder show- 
ing which particular departments the 
bank wants to advertise. Then he 
picks out the requisite number of 
advertisements under the various head- 
ings and writes down on a sheet of 
paper the various numbers following 
the name of the bank. These are 
given to a copyist who transcribes the 
advertisements from the book, filling 
in the name of the bank and the town 
wherever necessary. Enough copies 
of these advertisements are made and 
sent to the client so that the agency can 
keep one copy for its files and send one 
to each newspaper in which the adver- 
tising appears. These advertisements 
are sent to the client subject to 
approval before they go to the news- 
paper. If the banker makes any 
criticisms or changes, the agency is 
notified and the facts thus obtained 
concerning what to advertise or what 
not to advertise are added to the 
information on file regarding that 
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client. If any advertisements are 
thrown out entirely the agency supplies 
an equal number of new ones to take 
their place. 

This syndicate service also covers 
form letters. Some of the agencies in 
this work have several hundred clients 
and it is not unusual for one adver- 
tisement to be used in scores or even 
hundreds of different communities 
throughout the country. In this way 
an advertisement may have a circula- 
tion of millions and influence the lives 
and fortunes of thousands of persons. 
If the agency happens to have one or 

‘more clients in the same city, great 
discretion is needed in assigning the 
advertisements so that two banks in 
one place will not be using the same 
advertisement. Occasionally there is 
a slip-up in this respect and two com- 
peting banks in the same community 
have been known to run the same 
advertisement, one one week and the 
other the following week. 

The syndicate service which deals 
in electrotyped newspaper advertise- 
ments and booklets costs more than the 
typewritten service, but undoubtedly 
is worth more. This gives the cus- 
tomer a completely set up and illus- 
trated advertisement with a _ high 
gradeof art workand composition which 
could not otherwise be obtained except 
at considerably greater cost. By 
syndicating the work extensively the 
agent is able to make a very low price 
to the customer. Whatever individ- 
uality there is in the advertising is 
obtained by means of the trade-mark 
and signature of the institution. In 
some cases the picture of the bank’s 
building or some other distinctive 
illustration is used as part of the signa- 
ture. There is also some possibility 
of individualizing the advertising by 
having a large number of different 
advertisements for the client to choose 
from, eliminating such advertisements 
as do not apply to his bank or com- 
munity, and picking out those that 
are especially suitable. 

It is in the case of booklets, form 
letters and house-organs that syndi- 
cate services are especially valuable, 
because of the low cost. Having the 
exclusive privilege of using the material 
in its territory gives the bank buying 
a syndicate booklet credit for getting 
out an attractive piece of literature, 
while the cost is much less than a 
specially prepared booklet of the same 
quality and in the same quantity. 

The thing that usually gives a syn- 
dicate booklet away, in the eyes of the 
knowing, at any rate, is the poor 
matching of the imprint or signature 
with the rest of the booklet. That is 
an objection that can be overcome if 
the buyer of such booklets will insist 
upon it. 

The individual service is just what 
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THE MODERN METHOD 
OF MAKING NOTES 


With The 


ONE OPERATION 
NOTE REGISTER 


Insert a set of One Operation Note Register forms in the 
typewriter—type the forms with all necessary data, lift 
the forms from the machine—and the making of the 
Note is completed! 


No copying is necessary, consequently the 95% of errors 
due to copying are eliminated: The Permanent Register, 
the Notice, the Tickler and both the Makers and Endorsers 
Liability Records are ready for filing, the first in the per- 
manent Register Binder, the balance in the compact four- 
drawer cabinet (which is part of the equipment). They are 
then ready for instance reference, always up to the minute. 


No matter what the volume of your business may be The 
One Operation Note Register will cut operating costs, 
save time, eliminate errors and keep your clients satisfied. 
It is a system designed by practical bankers of long ex- 
perience. And its success has been proved by years of 
satisfactory service in banks large and small. 


Your Bank Needs This System! 


Send for our Graphic Charts and literature today. They illus- 
trate and explain every detail of the Note Registry method 
that means greater efficiency for every institution using it. 


THE UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS Co. 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS. LTD., TORONTO 
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“To date we 
have opened 


1270 new 


accounts!”’ 


This is what our Liberty Bell 
Thrift Campaign produced for 
the American State Bank, 
Saginaw, Michigan, in TEN 
DAYS’ TIME! Under date of 
May 10, 1921, Mr. H. T. 
Robinson, cashier of this bank, 
writes in part as follows: 


“‘To date we have opened 
1,270 new accounts. Iam 
foing to be perfectly frank 
with you—I thought if we 
could open five or six hun- 
dred new accounts, it 
would be about as well as 
we could do. The banks 
are already coming in to 
be re-opened and all with 
whom we have talked ex- 
press themselves as being 
very much pleased with 
them.’ 


What our 10-Day Liberty Bell Thrift 
Campaign did for this bank, it will do 
for you proportionately. In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, it produced 12,000 ac- 
counts; in Toledo, Ohio, 2,000; Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 1,400; Dallas, Texas, 
2,135. Every bank that has put on 
this campaign has nothing but praise 
to ofler, and ciaim it to be the most 
successful campaign for new and 
profitable accounts they have ever 
inaugurated, 

Clip out the coupon below NOW. Without 
any obligation on your part, it will bring full 
particulars concerning the 10-Day Thrift Cam- 


paign, a Liberty Be!l Bank and key for your 
inspection. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Madison Avenue and W, 103rd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Ptease send at once, without obligation to 
us, full particulars concerning your 10-Da 
Thaft Campaign and sample Liberty Bell 
Bank and key for our inspection. 


< 
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its name indicates. It is an attempt, 
and apparently in the main a success- 
ful one, to give a bank or trust com- 
pany an advertising service adapted 
particularly and exclusively to its 
needs. It is just as if a very expert 
advertising manager were to give a 
portion of his time to the advertising 
and new business problem of a bank 
that could not afford to pay for his 
whole time and attention. 

No syndicated material is used in 
such a service as this. The text 
matter and illustrations are all pre- 
pared especially for that one institu- 
tion. Of course, it is too much to 
expect that the line of argument used 
will be entirely different from that 
employed in many other cases. The 
facts of banking and trust are very 
nearly the same everywhere, and so is 
human nature. But the actual word- 
ing and arrangement of the advertise- 
ments should be, and is, entirely 
distinctive. 

Successful individual advertising 
service can be given only as the result 
of a careful investigation of the 
advertising resources or possibilities of 
the institution to be advertised. The 
agent or the representative of the 
agency must spend some time on 
the spot and become almost like an 
officer or employee of the bank 
or trust company in order to be able 
to reflect the spirit of the institution 
in its advertising. 

Even when the institution has an 
advertising manager of its own, it can 
advantageously use an advertising 
agency that gives individual service 
to its clients. The agency can, and 
does, co-operate with the advertising 
manager so that the most satisfactory 
results may be obtained—both being 
more efficient as the result of working 
together in harmony. This has been 
proved over and over again in actual 
practice. In proportion as a bank 
comes to regard its advertising agency 
as almost a part or a branch of its own 
organization, so will it get the most 
good from the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the agency. 

In the matter of time and trouble 
saved for the banker, the good agency 
earns a big part of its fee. It is very 
handy to be able to refer all advertis- 


| ing solicitors to your agency; it is a 


great advantage to be able to consult 
with an authority to get advice regard- 
ing the value of various advertising 
schemes or mediums offered for your 
consideration or soliciting your busi- 
ness. 


As regards the assurance of suitable | 
art work, type composition, engrav- | 
ing, paper stock and printing, and in | 
connection with the thousand and one | 


details that constantly come up in the 
course of an advertising campaign, 
there is no question about the value 


of an advertising agent to his banker 
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| Why business men | 


are discarding their former 
addressing systems for 


mane 


No Expensive Embossing Machine to 
buy. Addresses are stenciled into ‘‘Ad- 
dresserpress’”’ Cards with any regular 
Typewriter. 


The Elliott Compariy ; 
Albany Stheet,. “ 


H \ 2 TELEP. 


You can write or print on the fibre 
frames of ‘‘Addresserpress’’ Address 
Cards. And these fibre cards are 14 as 
bulky, 42 as expensive and 14 as heavy 
as old-fashioned metal address plates. 


Forms to be addressed are inserted and 
removed from the Addresserpress face 
up, in full sight. Other Addressing 
Machines print ‘‘blind’””—‘‘face down”’ 
—‘**from below.”’ 


Several forms can be inserted at once in 
the Addresserpressand top form removed 
after each impression; which makes the 
Addresserpress much faster than other 
Addressing Machines. 


i Send for our Booklet ««Addresserpressing”” 
| THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
| 142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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client. His specialized knowledge and 
experience is just as valuable to the 
banker in these matters as the banker’s 
own equipment in his special line is to 


_the customers of the bank. 


Many of the largest city financial 
institutions employ agents who have 
what is known as “‘agency recognition” 
from the publishers. That meansthat 
the publishers of the newspapers and 
magazines pay the “recognized” agent 
a commission of approximately 15 
per cent on all advertising placed with 
the publication by him. This is a 
reduction that no advertiser can get 
by placing his advertising direct. It 
is a matter of frequent discussion 
whether the agent is paid by the 
advertiser or by the publisher. Prob- 
ably it is fair to say that he receives 
his compensation from both just as 
he serves both. 

In cases where the amount spent in 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
is not sufficient to make the com- 
missions ample enough for the remu- 
neration of the agent, it is customary 
for him to charge the client a fee or 
retainer also, on the principle that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and this 
seems entirely reasonable. 


In Store for A. I. B. Delegates 


A symposium of foreign trade, in 
which a number of prominent members 
will participate, promises to be one of 
the most interesting and instructive 
features of the convention of the 
American Institute of banking in Min- 
neapolis the week of July 18. It is 
scheduled to take place the morning 
of July 21. 

The talks on industry —also of con- 
siderable importance because of the 
world-wide depression —will present a 
picture of conditions in milling, live 
stock and packing, automobiles, mer- 
chandise and jobbing, and transporta- 
tion. The men selected to handle these 
subjects are all nationally known, each 
actively identified with the line of busi- 
ness that he will discuss. Their ad- 
dresses will come at intervals. 

The Chapter presidents’ conference 
will begin with a breakfast and con- 
tinue until 2:30 p. m., July 20. 


The Evolution of a Man 


HE Evolution of a Man” is the 

title of a series of good advertise- 
ments of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Between the Pro- 
logue and the Epilogue there are, of 
course, seven ages, illustrated as fol- 
lows: Age 1, “Some Day He May Be 
President; Age 10, “Pliable Clay;” 
Age 20, “The Future in Prospect;” 
Age 30, ‘“‘Fighting for Success; Age 
40, “At the Top of His Game;” Age 59, 
“Realizing on Achievement;” Age 65, 
“Independence or—.” 
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Saves Time in the Bank 


THE BYRON TYPEWRITER CABINET saves both the dictator’s 
and stenographer’s time by keeping stationery, contracts and special 
forms of all kinds in separate, easily accessible com- 
partmen:s. 

No cluttered desk tops or drawers—no valuable 
time lost in searching through a mass cf papers for 
the right stationery or form. ; 


The Byron Model 100A shown in the i‘lustration is 
the ideal desk for banks in which the stenographers also 
€o clerical work. Push the typewriter all the way back 
and there is a roomy work table much more comfortable 
and convenient than a table of standard height. 


Write ror Furtuer InrorMaTIon AND 
Descriptions or Orner Byron Mopets 


The Byron Typewriter Cabinet Co. 


Model 100A 


42x28 1-2 inch 
<0 Wade 


3204 Woodland Ave. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A Bank President writes— 


‘*We keep in touch with our customers through 
monthly statement sheets. These sheets must reflect 
the care and neatness which is characteristic of the 
bank. We looked into the matter of paper very 
thoroughly and have adopted TYPOCOUNT as it fills 
these requirements. We will specify it for all future 
statement sheets.”” 


‘TypocounT Ledger Paper for use in machine book- 
keeping systems, is made in two weights—the heavy ~*° 
for tray binder ledgers, the light for statement sheets. 


TypocounT is made with a long, strong fiber, to 
secure a sheet that will stand upright in the binder, 


and yet be flexible enough to work easily in the 
machine. 


TypocounT is the first paper ever made for this par- 
ticular purpose, and is widely used by the leading 
banks, and large accounting departments. 


Ask for demonstration sheets 
and a sample book 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(THREE things are essential in the efficient 
handling of transit business by any bank— 
speed, absolute accuracy, and positive identifica- 
tion of the depositor, or last endorser. 

The writing of long lists of names, whether by 
hand or typewriter, gives adequate identification 
of drawee banks and last endorsers—but at a 
great sacrifice of speed. The use of the numeri- 
cal system, with handwritten or typewritten 
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Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating 
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Every Transit Item Completely Described— 


Burroughs Transit Machines, With the A. B. A. Numerical System, 
Insure Speed, Accuracy and Full Identification of Endorsers 


letters, gives the same identification—but at a 
sacrifice of accuracy as well as speed. 

It is only by combining the numerical transit 
system with the Transit Machine that maximum 
efficiency can be attained. The Burroughs 
Transit Machine, applied to the work of any 
bank—large or small—gives the user complete 
satisfaction on all three counts. In speed and 
accuracy it possesses the superiority of any 

Burroughs Machine over mental figur- 
ing or typewriter transcription. And 
to this advantage it adds full identifica- 
tion of transit items which may be lost. 


q Numerical handling of transit work involves 


two factors—use of the A. B. A. system of 
bank numbers, and numerical description of 
depositors on the bank transit letter. 

Thousands of banks today are using Bur- 
si roughs Machines in their transit departments. 

‘eal All follow the standard A. B. A. system as 
regards the use of bank numbers. With re- 
spect to identification of endorsers they are 
bound to no one method. The bank that 
decides to adopt the machine-transit system 
for general economy and efficiency may com- 
bine with the basic A. B. A. plan whatever 
method of identifying depositors fits its needs. 

On the following pages four different ways 
of handling this work are described. They 
are alike in that all involve the use of perma- 
nent endorsers’ numbers for customers whose 
volume of transit business warrants their use. 
They differ in that they handle differently the 
comparatively few transit items deposited by 
customers who have no numbers. 

Analysis has shown that only about 15 per 
cent of the customers of the average bank 
deposit out-of-town items for collection. 
Further, 15 per cent of that 15 per cent of 
customers are responsible for fully 85 per cent 
of all transit business. 

These figures demonstrate the immense 
waste of time in writing full descriptions of 
banks and depositors on transit letters. Transit 
work has long been recognized as one of the 
most expensive items of bank operation. Why 


not, then, effect an obvious economy with no - 


sacrifice of safety? 

Ask a Burroughs representative to show you 
how the Burroughs Transit Machine (Style 
2703) may be adapted to your transit work. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-nine 
* 
By the Batch System in This Ohio _— 
sve CREDIT FOR ACCOUNT OF 
_8 lo EDERAL RESERVE BANK THE UNION COUNTRY ITEMS 
Sh, =) OF CLEVELAND COMPANY 
fd S FIRST OFFICE CLEVELAND. O. 
orem Federal Reserve Bank MAY 3 1921 
vA 
(Cincinnati District) 
bd Says LEMEN:—WE ENCLOSE FOR COLLECTION ITEMS STATED BELOW: 
tap = LIVER DOCUMENTS ATTACHED ONLY UPON PAYMENT. : 
Wik RESPECTFULLY Cc. E. FARNSWORTH, vice-pnes, 
al z DO NOT PROTEST ITEMS $10 OR UNDER OR THOSE BEARING 
td SES ABBREVIATIONS: : THIS STAMP OR SIMILAR AUTHORITY OF A 
< ATT"—BILL OF LADING ATTACHED N,. PRECEDING INDORSER. 
w }—TELEGRAPH NON-PAYMENT 
¥.CO AMOUNT INSTRUCTIONS 
co 2194 DEPOSITED WITH DEPOSITED wiTH 
THE UNION TRUST CO THE UNION TRUST COMPANY ff 2 310 ero 
FIRST TRUST OFFICE FIRST TRUST OFFICE 510 2590 
CLEVELAND CLEVELAND 412 402 
2 413 792 
Bird SY H.W. Be 954 9953 
are 479 413 406 
Maye 1° 412 807 
100 Joo 27 [00 <2 
Gls 50 [00 250/00 4 437 8238 
62195 28 2082 
=, 87150 412 59:11 
| 400100 412 1750 
400/00 262 412 3090 
414 281 
—~ 412 10236 
28 190 
2 920 
3125 
r V4 7 2 
7 
— Mail items in the Union Trust Company of 
y a 5 Cleveland, are gathered into convenient batches, 
— segregated by departments and proved. 
. FOREIGN Fontien 502! 65 Each batch is given a number which is stamped 
: CLEVELAND 747) 45 on every letter and on the addirig machine tape 
a on THIS BANK 323] 00 for each department affected. The same number 
e biden appears also in the bank’s endorsement stamp on 
y , - 110/00 221] the checks in the batch. The Receiving Tellers’ 
— _ Proof Department handles its items in the same 
: SILVER SILVER way, proving them against the deposit tickets 
and stamping them with batch numbers. 
k 4 Every item received in the Transit Depart- 
20 
i: 20 ment therefore bears the number of the batch to 
of 32 S 65 ‘which it belongs. The principal depositors of 
t ae ow 9 out-of-town items, however, are given individual 
wes endorsement numbers which are entered by the 
Zi 33 machinein the transit letter. In the case of a lost 
se 2 Se a 11 item the endorser’s number serves as a positive 
of = 25 zoo 76 identification of the depositor. In the case of 
it AY sundry items the batch number is posted to the 
& SLES > Seba 63 transit letter, and lost items may be traced 
he <= we 261] through the batches to which they belong. 
ny 26 
“1 32 20 
w 
8391558 
rle 
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By the Teller’s Serial 


THE BURROUGHS 


Numbering Stamp— 


reed beck 
Le bekd ef tae 


480643 


Pome 21-60 
“ NATIONAL BANK OF KENTUCKY 
United States Depositary pate_May 10 _ 1921. 
Theme bearing This Dear Sir: sirec ov only behest 2 
Simitar Stamp of Preceding We enclose Collection, come possession Under these conditions items : 
450100| 10000 70 
7700| 67800 Zz = 
_St. Louis, Missouri 125,00 2467 
45:00 
5,00 
75 70 
70 
4 
b+ National Bank of Kentucky 
s5 4 
90 70 
22 In Louisville 
91 91 83 May 8, 1921 
79° 
Burronghs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 
348 Por identifying foreign checks which do 
342 cum _Jones Mfg, Compart not bear the endorser's designated number, we 
a have for two —s the — of 
2 —— ing the deposit ticket a numbering mach 
3 NATIONAL BANK OF KENTUCKY bm stamping a like number on the backs of the c 
checks. 
patre_May 10 21 
Transit letters from these checks are 


ne for toe of written by twelve different transit operators on 
Rabie whee proceeds m actuai funds or solveat credits shaltere the Burroughs Transit Machine, and we have not lost 
rich cent an item in the two years owing to failure to 
identify the depositor. 
CITY CHECKS 


Of course, the quickest wey to identify an 
poe endorser is by the numbered endorsement stamp such 
12500 as we have allotted to our largest depositors. 
50,00 However, ss above mentioned, in the two years that 
6500 we have used the system we have never had an item 
23000 thet we were unable to locete which was stamped with 
oe 4 6 numbering msechine. 
7500 te do not hesitate to recommend this system 
8400 heartily, as after our experience we are confident 
10p0 that it is the quickest and most accurate method of 
handling foreign checks deposited by customers who 
do not heve sufficient business of that kind to war- 
rant one of our regular numbered endorsement stamps. 
719266 
Yours very truly 
11206 
BLE/CuP 
Auditor 
831526 


As is the case with the Union Trust Company, the principal 
depositors of out-of-town items in the National Bank of Kentucky, 
Louisville, are provided with permanent endorsement numbers, but 
a different system is used in identifying depositors of sundry items. 

Each teller in this bank is equipped with a numbering stamp—with 
a capacity of five digits—which will print numbers in sequence but 
can also be set to repeat. In the first column the teller’s number is 
set to print without variation. The other dials are set to print 
numbers serially, in repeat position, thus—2— 2, 2—3, 2—4. 

When the teller’s proof of checks and deposit tickets is run, 
whether by the teller or a proof clerk, all checks bearing an endorser’s 
stamp and permanent number are passed by. In the case of all 
other items both the check and deposit ticket are stamped with 
the teller’s numbering stamp. Thus, an arbitrary number appears 
on the reverse side of every check, and in duplicate on the 
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deposit ticket of every depositor who has no permanent number. 

Under this system every transit item is designated by a number 
that can easily be written on a Burroughs Transit Machine. When 
writing transit letters the machine operator prints in the endorser’s 
column the number from the check—whether it be the depositor’s 
permanent number or the number imprinted by theteller. In either 
case this number positively identifies the depositor if an item is lost. 

In the above illustration the upper check and deposit ticket show 
the use of the permanent endorsement stamp; the number 276 
identifies the $57.18 item as belonging to the Jones Mfg. Company. 
The lower check and deposit ticket show how the teller’s stamp is 
used. The stamped number 2—1 indicates that the $112.06 item 
originated with Teller No. 2. By reference to his deposit tickets for 
May 10, the ticket bearing the same imprint is easily located, and 


the depositor identified. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Fifty-one 


By Numerical Code—or By Sundry Sheet 


11-35 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11-35 CITY ITEMS 
Bank of Italy 
TO FEDERAL RESERVE BANK SAN May 10, 


New York 


Ne. OF 
For CREDIT of Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
for our account, we enclose herewith the following checks and drafts on banks in your city. 
giving reason for non-payment. 
tems $10 of under: De not protest. 
i jons | Iteme$10.01t0$1,000: Protest if items do not bear on the face this stamp or similar stamp = P. 


containing the transit number of a preceding bank endorser 11-35 
Items_over_$1,000: Protest in all cases. 


19)—3400-2-2-20—7 3g, 


ENDORSER DRAWEE AMOUNT 
$650 237 19.50 
9934 2 239 15.00 
9934)(1 119 143777 
90 1617 1 59 |s6.89 
90 kes 1 217 10.00 
* 


DEPOSITED WiTH 


ACCOUNT 


Rundell Company ) 


May 10, 
PLEASE EACH CHECK SEPEPATELY 


cENTs 


FRANCISCO 11-35 


2/50 
17 2| 2| 40 
21 4/9] 68 
Bal 31 5|00 
th 2-3 2|00 
nt 2-3 1) CITY ITEMS 
MAIL 6| 6| 30 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
3? 
Yor if 
(one reach collecting | 


Form of 
OrRANSIT DEPARTMENT—OCY GOING 
RECORD OF ENDORSERS, SUNDRY TRANSIT ITEMS 
No. ENDORSER NO, ENDORSER NO. ENDORSER 
1 000 064 128 
066 100 
008 | 067 131 
004 068 132 
| t+ Jone 9 = 
006 | L. 70 
009 137 
010 O74 138 
on 05 139 
012 076 140 
013 07 
oe 078 142 
015 09 143 
016 080 14 
017 081 145 
018 082 
019 083 | 
020 084 | | 148 
021 085 | 149 
150 
023 087 151 
ot 088 152 
089 153 
cau 091 155 
028 092 
157 
010 094 153 
095 19 
02 096 160 
097 161 
093 162 
O35 099 | 163 
036 100 164 
07 101 165 
1” 166 
103 167 
040 104 168 
on 105 169 
042 106 170 
on 108 12 
045 109 133 
047, nm 
196 
049 13 
178 
051 15 179 
032 ne 180 
053 181 
054 182 
055 19 183 
056 120 184 
oT 121 185 
038 122 186 
09 123 187 
060 124 188 
061 125 189 
062 126 199 
063 197 191 
TRANSIT DEPARTMENT—OUTGOING / 
Date 2-0) RECORD OF ENDORSERS, SUNDRY TRANSIT I~} Operator No._* 


A third distinct system of identifying the last endorser of transit 
items is that used by the Bank of Italy, San Francisco. This bank 
supplies certain of its customers with endorsement stamps and 
numbers, as do the majority of banks, and requires that depositors 
list on their deposit tickets the bank numbers of all items. 

In identifying customers who have no numbers, a simple numerical 
code is used, as illustrated above. The numbers 10, 20, 30, etc., up 
to 90, designate the letters from A to I inclusive. The numbers 11, 
22, 33, etc., up to 99, designate the letters J to R inclusive. The 
numbers 12, 23, 34, and so on, up to 89, designate the letters S to Z. 

The letter R being 99, and U, 34, the endorsement of the Rundell 
Company is indicated on the transit letter by the figure 9934. If 
the $1,437.77 item is lost, a glance through the alphabetically-filed 
deposit tickets for May 10 quickly identifies the depositor. 


Burroughs 
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Still another variation of method in identifying sundry items 
deposited by customers having no permanent endorsement numbers 
has been used successfully by several banks in conjunction with the 
numerical transit system and the Burroughs Transit Machine. It 
calls for the use of a supplementary sheet such as is reproduced above. 

Transit Machine operatois, however, are provided with sheets 
ruled in three columns, with numbers printed in from 000 to 191 ora 
higher figure. At the top of the first column the operator writes in 
his own number as a prefix. When items bearing no endorser’s 
number are encountered, the operator writes on this sheet the name 
of the last endorser, using the corresponding number on the transit 
letter. A lost item bearing endorser’s number 1008, for example, 
will be found on the record of Operator No. 1, the number identi- 
fying the depositor as T. O. Crane. 
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Fifty-two 


Venetian 


Blinds 


For Better 
Daylight 


A combined window shade 
and awning that gives supreme 
satisfaction in bank windows. 


If you have windows ex- 
posed to the sun you should 
have these blinds. 


They will keep your bank 
cool and comfortable all sum- 
mer and light and cheery the 
year ’round. 


Send for our new illus- 
trated catalog. If prices are 
wanted please send the 
approximate sizes of your 
windows. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


2700 Long Beach Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Illinois 
602 Wells Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. New York City 
128 N. Wells Street Mutual Bldg. 81 Fourth St. 103 Park Ave. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
FORM 4070 SOM 7-21-ADV, (86574) 
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How one bank simplified 
its liability ledger 


When the L. B. Card ledger was first suggested to the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis for its liability accounts, the bank 
executives said they had ‘‘a fairly good system.’’ Now, with the 
L. B. Liability ledger in operation for three months, they say ‘“‘if the 
system had cost twice as much, it would be worth it.”’ 

The bank executives give hearty indorsement to this simple, rapid- 
operating system because of the accurate and complete information 
it furnishes. The clerks are strongly for it for the ease and speed 
with which the liability records can be kept up to date. 

Its advantages, from this bank’s point of view, are: 


(1) Accessibility of every account. (3) Saving in space. 
(2) Speed in posting. (4) Economy of operation. 


Are you interested in this and other equally practical 
L. B. bank systems? Write for folder. 


ege 
Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Erie, Pa., 323 Commerce bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta, 102 North Pryor street Fall River, 29 Bedford th Portland Me., 665 Masonic bldg. Parker Bros., 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Providence, 79 Westminster street Dallas, 1918 Commerce street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Houston, 1116 Texas avenue Richmond, 1223-1224 Mutual bldg. . G. Adams, 
Co. Bank bldg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank St. Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Salt Lake City, 203-204 Ness bldg. 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade PaciFic Coast 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. Scranton, 409 Connell bldg. F. W. Wentworth & Co., 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic bldg. Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Columbus, 20 South Third street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth street 
Denver, 450-456 Gas & Electric bldg. Minneapolis, 428 Second ave., S. Toledo, O., 620 Spitzer bldg. Seattle, 912 Third avenue 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbell bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Washington, 743 Fifteenth st., N. W. McKee & Wentworth, 


Detroit, 1416 Washington blvd. Newark, N, J., 31 Clinton street Worcester, 527 State Mutual bldg. : bite. Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
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Five drawers instead of four 


One of the biggest advances in 
ofice equipment is this five- 
drawer steel correspondence file. 


It saves Hoor space, gives 25% 


more filing capacity, makes filing 
easier. 


This is the only five-drawer cor- 
respondence filing cabinet made. 


A real economy in any office. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Service offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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